SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


XXIV SATURDAY, 
ARE CHANGES IN THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
NEEDED ? 


UNDERTAKINGS are usually successful in 


proportion to the precision with which the 


goal has been defined, the completeness with 
which the nature of the tools and materials 
is comprehended and the skill and economy 
with which means are adapted to ends. 

The Ford motor ears have been a huge 
success because the kind of car suited to the 
needs of the majority of people of moderate 
income and the principles of mechanies in- 
volved in its construction were well under- 
stood. In addition great skill was exhibited 
in economically adapting means to ends in 
both the physical and the psychological 
fields. 

Making automobiles is child’s play com- 
pared with the modern teacher’s job of 
making contented and cooperating citizens, 
but the are 
similar in the two eases. 


essential to 
In olden times the 


factors success 
goal of education was a knowledge of the 
three Rs, the tools were the copy and spell- 
ing books, the reader and the ’rithmetic. 
Memorizing the contents constituted the 
method of arriving at the goal—a program 
relatively easy of comprehension as com- 
pared to that of the present day. 

Perhaps more than anything else the dire 
consequences of the World War have given 
rise to a widespread and divine discontent 
with former educational ideals and a desire 
to remold and redefine them so as to con- 
form with inevitable social changes. It is 
becoming apparant that the task of educa- 
tion is to form citizens better able to cope 
with social problems than heretofore. More 
and more general grows the conviction that 
the old type of education failed because its 
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conception of the goal was too narrow, be 
cause it did not sufficiently take into ac 
count the varying abilities and character of 
the 


suited to develop initiative and indepen 


children, nor adopt the means best 
dence of thought. 

The new education, in contrast to the old, 
seeks to develop the potential abilities of the 
individual child rather than to load upon 
fact. It 


seeks gradually to create within him a real- 


each a standardized burden of 
ization of his relation and responsibility to 
the social group in which he lives 

Most of the experiments to discover the 
best means to bring about the desired re 
sults have been undertaken in elementary 
and the them 
have approached the problem by utilizing 
The 


projects of building homes, farms, villages 


schools most successful of 


the normal activities of the children 


and towns out of inexpensive materials 


while developing manual dexterity and 
creative imagination at the same time in- 
troduce to the children gradually and in a 
practical and concrete fashion the social 
problems of home and community. Their 
experiences are not limited to their im- 
mediate environment. Variety is intro- 
duced and horizons are widened by the ex- 
tension of the projects of home building 
and town building to past times and to 
Arithmetic, reading, 


foreign countries. 


history and geography are brought into 
vital relation and are no longer isolated 
subjects learned for their own sakes and 
with only incidental relation to the rest 
of life. This augurs well for the 
of a sound foundation for a later compre 


laying 
hension of social problems. 

A very good reason for the success of 
projects of this nature is that they so ad- 
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mirably suit the stage of psychological de- 
velopment ai which the children have ar- 
rived. As Dr. Decroly truly says: ‘‘It is 
evident to those who understand the child 
of the elementary school that the only proc- 
esses of acquisition, the only processes of 
assimilation that are in harmony with his 
ability to think, are those that he experi- 
ences in close contact with the real, the 
actual.’’ 

The senior high school as at present con- 
stituted begins with the ninth grade when 
the majority of the children have reached 
a chronological age of thirteen to fourteen 
years. In order to be at all suecessful even 
for a brief sojourn in high school they 
should have reached a mental age of at 
least twelve years. In the secondary school 
no less than in the elementary school the 
intellectual level of the pupils should be 
a basie factor in determining the content 
as well as the method of instruction. Psy- 
chological tests show that it is not until the 
mental age of twelve that the average child 
begins to grasp the meaning of abstract 
words. The ability to make extended com- 
parisons, to generalize, to reason and to 
integrate fragments into a meaningful 
whole, feeble and rudimentary until this 
age, begin a more marked advance. 

The high-school curriculum has not as 
yet been subjected to an exhaustive scru- 
tiny to determine the parallelism that 
should exist between these budding powers 
of the mind and the subject-matter the 
pupils are expected to grasp. Mental tests 
and measurements have been in too inde- 
terminate a state to make this possible. It 
appears, however, to be a next step to be 
taken if the job of high-school education 
is to be efficiently performed and it is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that a 
startling discrepancy between the two 
might be revealed by such a scrutiny. 

However much the high-school curricu- 
lum needs reexamination as to its complete 
adaptation to the advancing stages in men- 





tal development of its students, it need 
reexamination also as to its skilful ang 
economical utilization of other means to 
the end of turning out intelligent, cop. 
tented and cooperating citizens. The ques. 
tion I would like to raise here is whet}, 
or not it would be advantageous for thow 
children who possess the mentality to profi 
by an academic high-school course if t}, 
more or less rigid boundaries between high. 
school subjects were made more flexible 
If the ultimate aim of education is t 
create a sense of the relation of the jy 
dividual to the family, to the community 
and to the world at large, would it not 
perhaps save time and eliminate irrelevant 
and extraneous matter in the various hig! 
school subjects if the curriculum were built 
as it is in the more progressive elementary 
schools about these relations as a core. 

At present the curriculum is divided 
among a number of not very  well-re- 
lated subjects—English, languages, history, 
mathematies, science. Concerning the other 
subjects of the curriculum I can speak with 
less assurance, but an experience of ten 
years in planning and teaching courses in 
science in the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls leads me to answer the 
question in the affirmative for that particu- 
lar subject. According to recent results 
of psychological research it is between the 
ages of twelve to sixteen or eighteen years 
that the majority of young people capable 
of complete mental development reach in- 
tellectual maturity. The powers of dis- 
crimination, generalization, abstraction 
and reasoning rapidly expand, whereas in 
the earlier years they have remained rudi- 
mentary. Science is a subject well adapted 
to feed these developing powers. It is also 
a subject intimately related to life’s activi- 
ties. Future citizens who know nothing 
of science will surely be handicapped 4s 
parents and as efficient members of the 
community. Life’s activities are never, 
however, purely biological, physical or 
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Consequently, if the importance 


for right living is to be the cen- 


eption about which subject-matter 


organized there will be no sharply 
dividing lines between botany, 
chemistry and physics. 
iditional advantage of this arrange- 
that it lends itself better to the 
of the intellect than does the tra- 
subdivision of high-school science 
: specialized branches. In order to 
spond to the gradual increase in men- 
ver relatively more emphasis should 
iid in the earlier years on concrete 
risons and simple inductive reason- 
eaving for the later years the less ob- 
is and more remote relationships and 
more difficult abstractions. 
The effect of heat in causing expansion 
nd the part which the air plays in making 
are comparatively easy of comprehen- 
n and proof. The conditions under 
‘+h seeds germinate and the adaptations 
insects to escape destruction are rela- 
ly easy to observe and to understand. 
tters such as these should be studied 
‘ly in the course. On the other hand, 
transformation of the energy of heat 
nto the mechanical energy of the steam 
engine and the function of catalysts in 
bringing about chemical change are far 
more difficult and should be postponed 
intil the later years. Theories of evolu- 
tion and heredity to account for the ob- 
served differences between plants and ani- 
mals require more power of abstraction 
ind reasoning and should not be attempted 
intil these powers are well developed. 
Division of subject-matter into the special- 
red sciences to be studied in successive 
ears obstructs this correlation. 
At present large numbers of high-school 
students leave school at the age of fourteen 
enter industry. If work is difficult to 
obtain many will remain in school until 
sixteen. In the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls all these will take at least 


} 


one year of science. Some will take two 
vears. To meet the needs of those who 
will take no more science, the first vear’s 
course is planned to give the children some 
idea of the elementary principles of science 
and their application to everyday activi 
ties. It includes also some study of plants 
and animals and their reproduction in 
order that a basis may be laid for a whole 
some adjustment to the sexual problems of 
adolescence. The second year 1s devoted 
to a more intensive study of principles of 
science as applied to the making and imain- 
taining of a home. The subject-matter is 
arranged as follows: I—‘Building and 
Furnishing a Home’’; Il—‘ Heating the 
House’’; I1I—‘‘Lighting the House’’; 1V 
—‘‘ Household Conveniences’’; V—‘‘ Feed- 
ing the Family’’; VI—‘‘ Clothing the Fam 


’ 


ily.’’ The material with which the chil- 
dren work remains concrete, the principles 
relatively simple. 

Those who take more science study in 
the third year the principles that are ap- 
plied to the needs of the community. 
Here the subject-matter is grouped about 
these main topics: I—‘Weather’’; Il— 
‘*Water Supply’’; IlI—‘Publie Sanita- 
iton’’; IV—‘‘ Transportation’’; V—‘‘ Com- 
munication.’’ Somewhat greater breadth 
of vision and power of imagination are re- 
quired to comprehend the relation of 
science to the needs of the community than 
to grasp how it is applied in satisfying 
more primary and personal needs. The 
butcher, the grocer, the carpenter, the cook 
and the tailor are everyday figures and the 
materials with which they deal familiar. 
A board of health and a water bureau are 
not immediately present to the senses. The 
problems with whieh they deal are on the 
whole less obvious and their solution more 
complex. In general the applications of 
science to transportation and communica- 
tion are more complicated than the appli- 
cations to household problems. Electro- 
magnetism as utilized in the dynamo is 
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more difficult to understand than its use 
in a door-bell. To grasp the mechanism of 
an automobile requires more mental appli- 
eation than to understand the mechanism 
of a gas stove. For reasons such as these 
an earlier study of the science of the house- 
hold and a later study of the science of 
the community seems justified. 

Only a small proportion of those who 
enter take a fourth year of science. On 
the whole these are a selected group as to 
intelligence and character. During the 
first term of the fourth year they learn 
something about the earth as a whole, the 
manner of formation of its rocks and seas, 
the gradual evolution of plant and ani- 
mals on its surface, its place in the solar 
system and in the universe. Gradually 
they come to realize the relation of the in- 
dividual men and women on the earth to 
the world at large. Since frequent refer- 
ence must be made in these studies to opti- 
cal instruments such as the telescope and 
the microscope, the laws of light with ref- 
erence to mirrors and lenses are included 
in the first term’s work. The second term 
is devoted to a more intensive study of 
scientific method and its advantages. The 
principles of classification in the various 
branches of science are studied and the 
necessity for the formulation of theories 
and for their experimental verification is 
brought out. 

The work of each year is to a certain 
extent built upon the work of the preced- 
ing years. Thus the elementary principles 
learned during the first year are constantly 
being reviewed as they are illustrated and 
extended by the work of later years. Cor- 
relation also exists between the work of 
the second, third and fourth years. For 
example, bacteria are first studied in con- 
nection with the preservation of food in 
the second year, and again in connection 
with public sanitation in the third year. 
In the fourth year their relation to other 
one-celled organisms is made plain and 
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their position in the scheme of classification 
of plants. 

To return now to the question whether 
or not an organization of the curriculum 
about life activities is better adapted to 
develop efficient members of society than 
the prevalent organization about more or 
less isolated branches of study. 
thing valuable lost by abandoning the ]at. 
ter plan in favor of the former? I have 
tried to give my reasons for believing that 
courses in science gain rather than lose 
Briefly summarized, these reasons are: (1 
Information not especially relevant to the 
acquisition of good citizenship is more 
likely to be excluded; (2) the plan permits 
a closer correlation with the developing 
powers of discrimination, generalization, 
abstraction and reasoning; (3) it permits 
better correlation with some of the other 
branches, such as the home economic sub- 
jects, cooking, making clothes, keeping 
house and with commercial geography; 
(4) it allows better for frequent review, 
not simply by repetition but by the forma- 
tion of new and vital associations; (5) it 
is more likely to arouse sustained interest 
in the average student. 

Never having taught other high-school 
subjects, I am diffident about expressing so 
decided an opinion concerning the merits 
of the plan for them. I have, however, had 
some experience as a learner in high school 
of history, English, foreign languages, and 
mathematics. In my own high-school days 
English history was studied separately 
from that of the United States with little 
attempt at comparison and interrelation 
On examining present courses of study, | 
find that now as then ancient, medieval, 
modern European, English and American 
history are given as separate courses and 
usually in the above-mentioned order. |! 
wonder as I glance over the contents of 
text-books in history whether something 
would not be gained by organizing this 
subject-matter also about life interests. 


Is Some- 
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Hon Home life is real and near to the chil- 
inom. Starting from what is real and near, 

| it not be profitable to compare with 
dum r present home life that of colonial days 
dt ‘n the United States? If in the elementary 
ian hool a constructive project on this sub- 
© OF ect had already been worked out, much 
this would be simply a review and a 
sat summary. I imagine the children would 
have enter with animation into a discussion of 
hat had become to them through the 
10S¢ project conerete realities. 

Since the high-school age is one of rapid 
levelopment in discrimination, generaliza- 

n and reasoning, the comparison of the 
nits two historical periods ought to be more 
ping letailed than in the elementary school and 
On causes should be sought for to a greater 
extent. I ean see numerous opportunities 

r correlation with the work in science in 
the diseussion of the causes for the saving 
of labor in household work, for better il- 
lumination and more efficient heating in 
modern as compared to colonial homes. 

The class might then go on to get a pic- 
ture of home life previous to the colonial 
period in the countries from which the 
colonists came. This, too, might be ac- 
companied by a discussion of the reasons 
for the differences. Possibly a study of 
the home life of the feudal lords and their 
dependents might follow this and later 
that of the Romans and the Greeks. 

If, by the use of illustrative material, 
dramatic and pictorial representation, 
these pictures of the gradual changes in 
home life were made sufficiently vivid, I 
believe the students’ interest would be 
stimulated to trace out the changes in the 
wider social relations of the village, town 
and city, of the nation and finally of in- 
ternational relations at different periods of 
history. 

[ am far from suggesting that the sub- 
ject-matter should be definitely divided 
This into a study first of home life, then of com- 
munity life and finally of national and 


international problems. I am aware that 
this would be artificial and impractical. 
Historically life’s activities are too closely 
interwoven to be so sharply sundered 
What I am suggesting is that in the earlier 
years the concrete, the simple and the 
familiar should be particularly stressed, 
while the more complex and less familiar 
aspects of human interdependence and of 
social laws and conventions should be left 
until the later, more nearly mature years. 

The possibility of further correlation 
with the more advanced work in science 
occurs to me in this connection. Surely a 
better appreciation of the contribution of 
science to the historical evolution of so- 
ciety will be created if when the pupils 
come to study the effect of, we will say, 
improved methods of transportation and 
communication in breaking up ancient so- 
cial systems, they have already learned in 
the laboratory something of the laws un- 
derlying these improvements and the labor, 
thought and sacrifice of material interests 
that made them possible. Surely an ac 
quaintance with the historical development 
of thought and its influence on society is 
of great importance in preparing future 
citizens to cope with social problems. 

I have given this brief sketch of what 
seems to me the probable advantage of re- 
organizing the subject of history, not be- 
cause I feel particularly competent to deal 
with the teaching of history but in the hope 
of stimulating discussion of the practicabil- 
ity of applying the plan which I know 
from experience works well in science to 
other high-school subjects. There have 
been recent changes in many courses tend- 
ing to relate them more intimately to real 
life. Such innovations as vocational civics, 
commercial arithmetic, commercial geogra- 
phy, business English, oral expression, shop 
work, ete., come to mind. They have been 
in the main responses to the demands of 
the business world. 

The academic subjects have lagged be- 
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hind. This is perhaps because the aca- 
demie high-school world has been and is 
still more or less under the domination of 
college entrance requirements. The higher 
institutions have imposed their demands 
on the secondary schools without being re- 
sponsive too, often in ignorance of, the psy- 
chological needs of adolescents. The situ- 
ation as I see it is coming to be something 
like this. The elementary schools both 
here and abroad are remodelling the cur- 
riculum. It is becoming less rigid, better 
fitted to the natural and unhampered de- 
velopment of little children. There are 
indications that this vital current will 
grow in volume and invade the secondary 
schools. It will, however, meet the resis- 
tance of academic traditions whose rela- 
tion to real life is often remote. 

Is it not, then, the duty of those re- 
sponsible for the curriculum and for meth- 
ods of instruction in the high schools seri- 
ously to consider and to discuss how far 
this newer movement so rapidly gaining 
ground in the elementary school is to enter 
the high school? What is there of value 
in the new that should be introduced? 
What is there of importance in the old 
that should not be lost? 


M. Louise NiIcHOLSs 
SOUTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING FOR BOYS IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


THE writer has been in New Zealand 
twice and in Australia three times since 
1915. During he became 
greatly interested in the so-called ‘‘De- 
fense Acts’’ applying to boys in those coun- 
tries. 

Compulsory military training of lads in 
Australia and in New Zealand has been so 
thoroughly exploited in some quarters that 
investigation into its practical operation is 


these visits 
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important. Such training has been claimed 
by some of its advocates to be differen 
from conscription, but in essence jt has 
proved to be the same. The visit of th; 
United States fleet to Australia in 1908 re. 
sulted in a great wave of military enthysj 
asm spreading over that land, and one of 
the developments connected therewith was 
the desire to arm. The Defense Act of 
New Zealand of 1909 was made possible 
by the agitation of the National Defense 
League and by influences said to have 
originated in England. The result of a 
combination of circumstances, seized by 
the militarists to their 
without any direct reference to the wil! 
of the people, and at first backed by som 
well-meaning citizens and educators, was 
that the governments of those countries 
in time of peace put their helpless boys 
under military discipline to which th 
voters of Australia even in time of war 
would not themselves submit. Twice dur- 
ing the great war the men of Australia 
by referendum—the second time by a large 
majority—turned down conscription for 
themselves. 

John F. Hills, M.A., an Australian 
schoolmaster, has written: ‘‘The conscrip- 
tion of mere children is something not on) 
new to the free traditions of the British 
Empire but of our civilization. .. . ! vever 
before in the history of the world, I think. 
has any nation forced children at the be- 
ginning of their teens to be enrolled . 
to a military organization.’’ These ‘‘chil- 
dren’’ were of high-school age in the United 
States. 

Registrations were difficult to obtain. As 
early as 1912 the official year book of Aus- 
tralia revealed that 30 per cent. of the 
youngsters who should have been enrolled 
had not been registered. As time went on, 
and as the parents discovered the meaning 
of military training for their boys, the 
slump in registrations increased. Finally, 
‘‘the parents were brushed aside and the 


own advantage 
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taken. It was easier to gaol children 

en.’’ The number of parents and 
fourteen years of age and upwards, 
to prosecution for the above reason 
tely became very large. ‘‘The news- 
s bristled with threats of prosecu- 
but the parents held back.’’ 

An oath was demanded of the boys in 
New Zealand which was as follows: 

| -, do sincerely promise and 

- that I will be faithful and bear true 
legianee to our Sovereign Lord, the King, 
; heirs and suecessors, and that I will 
faithfully serve in the New Zealand mili- 
tary forces, according to my ability under 

Defense Act at present in force, and 

| will observe and obey all orders of 

his Majesty, his heirs and successors, and 
the generals and officers set over me, 
ntil I shall be lawfully discharged. So 
me God.’’ This oath, it is alleged, 

s often foreed by threats of fine and im- 
prisonment on boys, and on parents who 

fused consent to their children binding 
themselves to so drastic a surrender of 

r consciences into the keeping of the 
litary authorities. 

In both countries there have been many 
severe prosecutions of boys under the sys- 
tem. The regulations in both countries 

vided alternative service and assumed 
relief for members of denominations op- 

sed to military service, but not for others 
who resisted drill because of religious or 
ther conscientious principles. As a con- 
sequence the consciences of people, not 
members of denominations, ‘‘forbidden by 
the doctrines of their religion to bear 
irms,’’ have often been coerced. Not in- 
frequently prosecutions and punishments 
were dealt out to those for whom the law 


provided relief. 

A parliamentary return produced in New 
Zealand, September 3, 1913, showed that at 
least 13,153 lads had not enrolled to that 
late. During three years the prosecutions 
reported in that little country, then having 


a population of about 1,100,000, had 
amounted to 10,245. The history of pun 
ishments in the barracks and military fort 
resses of New Zealand seems unbelievable 

Thus, Ripa Island Fortress, near Lyttel- 
ton, was the scene of extraordinary punish 
ments. The Lyttleton Times, a leading 
newspaper, in the issue of June 13, 1913, 
tells of how boys ‘‘were handed over to 
two officers of the Permanent Artillery and 
walked to the wharf escorted by artillery 
men with fixed bayonets.’’ When lads re- 
fused to drill or do military work some of 
them were put on half rations. When com 
plaint was made about the small amount 
of food a sergeant-major remarked: ‘‘ Send 
for a doctor when you see any of them be- 
ginning to go down.’’ The minutes of evi- 
dence produced before the joint legislation 
committee on the matter of conscientious 
objectors—and schoolboys were often found 
to have a conscience—revealed their sad 
plight at Ripa Island. Testimony showed 
that a doctor was rung up to attend two 
boys who were ill. He condemned the soli- 
tary cells, ‘‘as there was no ventilation, all 
the windows being barred or screwed down 
tight.’’ Under his orders the windows 
were opened. Before the same legislative 
committee Colonel Heard, acting comman- 
dant for New Zealand, when speaking of 
the treatments of cadets, declared, ‘‘ Young 
men of that description want special and 
perhaps severe treatment, because, mind 
you, their influence is so bad and their ‘cus 
sedness’ of such description that you can 
not let them slide.’’ The New Zealand 
Hansard reports that the minister of de 
fense, namely, the secretary of war, in de 
bate remarked, ‘‘the less one gives to the 
House in the way of information the bet 
ter.’ 

Older lads organized themselves into the 


Passive Resisters’ Union. ‘‘They held 
large meetings, printed and distributed 
literature; gave financial assistance, where 
needed, to the families of lads who were 
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gaoled; bought a printing press and pub- 
lished their own monthly paper, the Repeal. 
The leaders were arrested and sent to gaol; 
those outside organized large protest meet- 
ings. When the prisoners were released, 
they, too, held meetings describing their 
treatment in gaol.’’ The detail of the 
resistance of the sons of liberty-loving 
English and Scotch people to military en- 
croachments is an amazing story. 

Official figures furnished by the secretary 
of the defense department of Australia, 
Arthur Watts, then organizer of the Aus- 
tralian Freedom League, show that up to 
the end of the third year of the operation 
of the Defense Act, June 30, 1914, there 
had been 27,749 prosecutions of boys from 
fourteen years of age and upward in Aus- 
tralia, who had been dragged in to the 
degrading influence of police courts, this 
being 22.5 per cent. of the boys liable to 
training. This was the beginning. The 
book, ‘‘Conseription and Camouflage,’’ has 
declared that ‘‘the ‘military necessity’ 
which led to this also led the Australian 
press to utter and the English press to 
echo, the lying parrot-ery that compulsory 
military training was popular.’’ Australia 
at that time had a population of above 
4,500,000. There have been many addi- 
tional prosecutions since then, to what ex- 
tent I can not tell. 

John F. Hills, M.A., and other sources 
of information have stated that of the 
above-mentioned 27,749 prosecutions in 
Australia, about 20,000 resulted in fines. 
In New Zealand refusal to drill included 
among other punishments a penalty of 
five pounds on lads of sixteen years or up- 
ward. In both countries fines and im- 
prisonments naturally have fallen with 
greatest weight upon the poor. 

Up to the above-mentioned June 30, 
1914, there had been in Australia imprison- 
ments of lads of fourteen years of age and 
upward amounting to 7,093. ‘‘Conscrip- 
tion and Camouflage,’’ when referring to 
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this extraordinary situation remarks, ‘‘ One 
wonders how many thousands of Austra. 
lian lads may have lain in fortresses, dead 
to civil law, during the great silence which. 
owing to military censorship, lay upon the 
land during the European war.’’ 

Here follow abbreviated accounts of 4 
few typical prosecutions reported in Aus. 
tralia. They have been referred to by the 
Australian Freedom League. 

‘*Vietor Yeo, a lad of fourteen (after 
previous imprisonment) was, on August 2), 
1913, sentenced to one month in Broken 
Hill Jail. His release was ordered after 
serving twenty days, but he served the ful! 
term, including another imprisonment of 
twelve days.’’ A good deal of this time 
was on bread and water diet, and for ten 
days of his second imprisonment he was 
locked up in a cell for twenty-two out of 
twenty-four hours. 

J. and W. Size made a statutory deela- 
ration that in September, 1913, when in 
detention at Fort Largs, they were placed 
on bread and water diet, in a cell with 
stone floor. One night nine lads were in 
the cell, which was about 12 x 9 feet. They 
only had one blanket each—it was early 
spring in that country—contrary to the 
regulations which provide for three blank- 
ets. On a second occasion John Size was 
kept in solitary confinement for ten days 
continuously. 

William Ingle, who had recently come 
from England and settled near Adelaide. 
was sentenced May 8, 1913, and served 
fourteen days’ imprisonment for refusing 
to allow his son to train under the Defense 
Act. Herbert A. Ingle, age fifteen, the son 
of William Ingle, was sentenced to fifteen 
days’ military detention in Fort Largs, 
three months thereafter. As the lad still 
refused to drill, giving as his reason that 
he had conscientious objections thereto, he 
was ordered into his cell. He was subse- 
quently taken to Fort Glanville, where he 
was kept in a cell. 
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of Dulwich Hill, N. 8S. W., 


bennett, 
1) l ber 21, 1923, was for the second 


rged with preventing his son from 
He stated to the court: ‘‘I have 
ntious objections to my son being 
d against to become a 
He fined. He had 


been in jail for refusing to pay a 


his will 


was twice 
nnection with the same matter. 
ey S. Crossland, a Friend (Quaker) 
s, on account of religious scruples, 
d to fifty days’ detention in Vie- 
Barracks, Sydney, being released be- 
f the time had expired. The Min- 
r Defense is reported as saying that 
ite action would be taken to punish 
nruly eadet.’’ Over five pounds fine 
so imposed. 
Roberts, also a Friend, a lad whom 
personally met in Australia, served 
n a ‘‘ windowless dungeon, badly ven- 
Senator Millen brought the mat- 
the Senate, after which a chain 


ised to keep the door ajar. 


here has been testimony as to the moral 


ve to lads in detention barracks and 
and also to those boys who had will- 


participated in the drill, this being 


pite of the law making it a military 
tense to 
ys during drill are compelled to close 


use indecent language. Clean 


‘lation with bad boys whom otherwise 


could avoid. ‘‘Foul-mouthed yarns,’’ 


worse, are inflicted by a few lads on 


decent fellows in camp and at drill. 
p life has sometimes followed training, 


in some instances the results have 
reported as bad. John F. Hills has 
en in, ‘‘Child Conseription,’’ ‘‘Pic- 


[ beg you, the helplessness of that 


‘st lad ealled in his early teens to asso- 


with (say) hulking youths nearing 


r twenties, who have spent their teens 


S 


graduating in vice. Your boy, re- 


table father, can not pick his mates, as 


} 


hool, he must stand where ranked.’’ 
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Hill speaks of the ‘‘leveling down’’ of the 
‘**military machine.’’ 

Claims as to the presumed success of 
military discipline for lads do not seem to 
be justified. ‘‘Compulsory Military Train- 
ing,’’ quoting from the Age, of Melbourne, 
the leading newspaper of that great city, 
March 19, 1914, refers to 
age to railway carriages,’’ ete. 
my last to Australia, 1923, 
known lady of Adelaide narrated incidents 
the and 


material damage perpetrated by 


‘‘repeated dam- 
During 
well- 


Visit a 


illustrating outrageous conduct 


a cadet 
corps in camp, at Mount Barker, near that 
city. 

It has been declared that the military 
and naval boards in both countries have in 
many instances acquired an undesirable in- 
fluence and power over the teachers of state 
and private schools. ‘*The schoolmasters’ 
position in this Junior Cadet system is a 
most delicate one.’” An Australian school 
teacher writing on this subject has stated 
that Australia who 
honestly giving the required training, but 
whose lack of militarizing zeal may have 
brought him into disfavor, with an over- 
zealous, to (and 
there are unjust men in all departments 
of life), is absolutely at the mercy of the 
of that 


in ‘*a headmaster is 


not say unjust, officer 


man he has offended and man’s 

judgment as to his efficiency.”’ 
Citizens opposing the acts have been 

Those who are op 


ealled 


ete 


fined and imprisoned. 
to drill have 
‘*unpatriotic,’’ 


posed often been 


**lars,’’ ‘*traitors,’’ 
and it is insisted that they do not know 
whereof they speak. But the hard 
indicate that after a community has once 


surrendered to military propaganda and 


facts 


influences it becomes almost impossible to 
maintain its ideals of religious and civil 
Thus, before New Zealand came 
ts 


freedom. 
under the iron heel of militarism for i 
youth, the only person who could inflict 
fines or imprisonments upon them was a 
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magistrate. Afterwards a military officer 
could impose punishment on the lads under 
his care at his own sweet will. No wonder 
as the acts continued in operation opposi- 
tion to them increased. 

At the beginning of these efforts in 
Australia and New Zealand the ‘*‘ big insti- 
tutions of privilege and respectability’’ 
were on the side of the military folks. As 
far as I have been able to learn a reversal 
of feeling has been brought about, partic- 
ularly among church people and labor 
unions. As the great war progressed the 
operation of these acts practically ceased. 

The Adelaide Advertiser, the leading 
newspaper of that large Australian city, 
January 8, 1920, in an editorial declared, 
‘Even before the war the system had ad- 
mittedly proved a_ failure.’’ Attempts 
since made to revive enforcement have 
not been carried on with the same zeal as 
at the beginning. But the laws having 
been placed on the statute books are diffi- 
cult to remove. 

Efforts to establish military drill in the 
schools or colleges of a democracy carry 
tendencies that are in direct opposition to 
the moral and political ideals that such in- 
stitutions are primarily intended to de- 
velop. While the writer has often met 
with sincere and courteous officials of the 
army and navy he has come to the conelu- 
sion that a broad patriotism should closely 
watch extension of their powers. 

WituiaM C, ALLEN 

SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FUNDS FOR THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


Tue American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens has won a distinguished place for its 
service in archeological literary and _ historical 
study and research. An important factor in 
making possible the work of the school has been 
the Auxiliary Fund Association, organized ten 


years ago. 


In issuing the tenth annual report of 
association, Protessor George Edwin Howe. 
chairman of the board of directors, has outlined 
the accomplishments of the association in ti, 
past decade and has given a forecast of the p 
gram proposed for the next few years. 


In the first place, this association has broug) 
together practically all the living members of tho 
teaching staff and student body of the America; 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, and many 
of the generous friends of the school, in 
effective organization for financial cooperation jy 
the interests of the school. In these ten years, j; 
the second place, a capital sum of about $50, 
has been added, through the contributions of oy; 
members, to the permanent endowment of the 
school. The additions thus made were, for severg 
years, an important factor in enabling the schoo! 
to meet the conditions of the large subscriptions of 
the Carnegie Corporation and Mr. Rockefeller iy 
connection with the new endowment. 

Looking ahead, as the activities of the schoo! 
increase—as they are bound to do in view of th. 
increased facilities for study which have been pr 
vided and of the important projects for excavation, 
research and publication now contemplated—th 
continued financial support of the friends of tly 
school is very necessary, in order to help take care 
of this healthy growth. 

Furthermore, there should be, and there ar 
bound to be, more students at the school, to enjoy 
the unique advantages now offered for archeolog 
ical, literary and historical study and _ research 
Many students, well equipped and ambitious, ar 
unable to finance even a year of study in Greee 
without material assistance. If more fellowships 
ean be offered, the school will profit by the add 
tion of competent students, and eventually classica! 
scholarship in this country will be greatly ben: 
fitted when these young men and women return t 
disseminate the results of their year’s work 
Greece. 


Chairman Howes then describes the establis!i- 
ment of fellowships by subscriptions to the me- 
morial funds now being collected in memory 0! 
Professors White, Seymour and Wheeler. 


THE FINANCING OF EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


“Tue selling price should equal the cost 0! 
the product” in higher education was the decle- 
ration of Mr. William C. Dickerman, vice-pre>- 
ident of the American Car and Foundry Com- 


Mr. 
ol un 
attrac 
institu 
equal] 
isION: 

This 
the pr 


roduc 





1926] 
alumnus and trustee of Lehigh Uni- 
address recently at the annual 
Mr. 

’s topic Man’s 
the College Educational Problem.” 


lay exercises of the university. 
was “A Business 
that the needs of colleges are reaching 
rtions that they can not be met by 
t campaigns and public bequests, Mr. 


discussed ways of meeting the situ- 


ges have already limited their attend 
rs must come to it. With such a policy 

e output, as we industrialists call it, 
3 termined, and, as necessary sequences, 
buildings and working capital or en 
For the 


their history institutions of higher 


necessary can be ascertained. 
will approach their problems as do the 


+ 


¢ a parallel between business and the 
rsity, Mr. Dickerman declared that the col- 
roblem bears a close analogy to those of 
manufacturing institutions that are sell- 
eir products for less than cost and are 
er suffering from intense competition. 


s questionable whether donations alone can 
e capital requirements of college and 
rsity, and it is my opinion that they should 
emented by gradually increasing tuition 
intil the endowed college, efficiently run and 
scholarship of a high quality, finds itself self- 
rting. The selling price should equal the 
e product, which should include charges 
preciation and sufficient to 
not only the plant but to provide for 


amortization 


Dickerman suggested that the financing 
niversities by tax-exempt bonds would be 
ractive to investors. To issue such bonds the 
titutions would have to operate with income 


1} 


ing expenses and with sinking fund pro- 


they must do eventually in any case, for 


te colleges can not continue indefinitely 


riva 


ng graduates at a financial loss which 


be made up by individual philanthropy. 
| leadership and inspiration dominate in any 


tution the result would be an ability to in- 


rease tuition fees until the income equalled the 


f the instruction. Such inspired universities 


i be sought because they furnished what could 
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not be secured elsewhere. Their diplomas would bx 
the hallmark of educational quality and the cost 


of education would become secondary. 


MR. GEORGE F. BAKER AND HIS DONA- 
TIONS TO CORNELL AND OTHER 
UNIVERSITIES 

IN introducing Professor Fritz Paneth, of the 
University of Berlin, to a lecture audience at 
week, Professor L. M 


that the 


Cornell University last 


Dennis made it known anonymous 
donor of the $250,000 given last year to the 
university for non-resident lectureships in chem 


Baker, the New York 


Professor Paneth 


istry was Mr. George F. 
financier and philanthropist. 
is the second scientific man from abroad to 
lecture in this new series. 

Mr. Baker’s gifts to Cornell now approximate 
$2,000,000, 
Boston 
Baker Laboratory of Chemistry and equipped 
it at a cost of $1,500,000. 


several 


according to a dispatch in the 


Evening Transcript. He gave the 
He has also given 


hundred thousand dollars for dormi 


tories. The Baker Laboratory at Cornell was 
erected several years ago at a cost of $1,500,000, 
provided through a gift of $1,850,000 by Mr. 
Baker. this Mr. Baker 


$30,000 for repairs to the building. The struc 


Earlier year rave 


ture is regarded as one of the best and most 
perfectly equipped laboratories in existence 
Cornell is only one of several educational in 
stitutions to which Mr. Baker has given millions. 
His largest single gift was $5,000,000 in 1924, 
providing for the establishment of Harvard's 
School of 


He also has given Columbia University $700,000 


Graduate Business Administration. 
for the tract of land which was made into Bake 
field, the athletic arena. 

Dartmouth College, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the American Museum of Natural! His 
tory, the Red Cross and New York Hospital are 
other institutions to which he has made large 
donations. 


THE YALE PSYCHO-CLINIC FOR 
INFANCY RESEARCH 


A airt from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memoria! has made possible an extension of the 
program of the Yale Psycho-Clinie for Infancy 


Research. 
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The clinie will devote itself for a period of 
years to the consecutive study of mental de- 
velopment in normal infants. The problems 
under investigation include the nature and 
origin of individual differences, correlations 
with physical characteristies, variations in rate 
of mental growth, norms and methods of de- 
velopment diagnosis in infancy. The program 
contemplates a coordination of several lines of 
research and combines a psychological and 
medical approach to the problems of infancy 
in their relation to human behavior. 

The staff of the Psyeho-Clinie, which is under 
the direction of Dr. Arnold Gesell, has been en- 
larged by the appointment of several research 
associates: Henry Mare Halverson, Ph.D., re- 
search associate in experimental psychology and 
laboratory photography; Marian Cabot Put- 
nam, M.D., research associate in developmental 
pediatries, and Helen Thompson, Ph.D., re- 
search associate in statistics and anthropom- 
etry. Professor Halverson was formerly head 
of the department of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Maine. Dr. Putnam is a graduate 
of the Johns Hopkins Medical School, and 
served as pediatrist and neurologist at the 
Boston Children’s Hospital, and as assistant in 
psychiatry at the Phipps Clinic, Johns Hopkins 
University. Professor Thompson was formerly 
professor of mathematics at the Kentucky Col- 
lege for Women, and psychological research 
assistant at the Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege. Katherine Backes, previously director of 
the Greenwich Nursery School, New York, and 
Anne K. Williams, R.N., will assist in the 
elinie. 

The National Research Council has appointed 
two fellows to work in the elinie during the 
current year. They are Viola May Jones, M.A., 
assistant superintendent of the Child Placing 
Department of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation of New York, and Edith Fisher Symmes, 
Ed.M., chief psychologist, Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital. 

In commenting on the general scope of the 
clinie’s research program, Dr. Gesell said: 


The problems of infant development are so inter- 
related as to call for a cooperative type of re- 
search. A coordination of investigation about the 
first years of life should throw light on the laws 
of mental growth. Only by pushing scientific quest 
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back to infancy can we get the light we need 
original human nature and the genesis of ' 
deviations. Biologically considered, infancy js + 
first and therefore the most fundamental] part of 
the life cycle. Developmentally, it is both th ' 
formative and the most precarious period of exis: 
ence. This period has, however, been compa; 
tively the most neglected from the standpoint 
scientific endeavor. 

The developmental and behavior aspects 
fancy should be brought more definitely within ¢ 
field of medical science and of medical instruct 
Early developmental diagnosis and prediction gre 
essential for pediatrics and psychiatry. 

The great economic and sociological significa; 
of preventive mental medicine will confer iner 
ing social importance upon a knowledge of the first 
year of human growth. The movement, now w 
under way, to bring preschool and parental eduea 
tion under more effective social control will 
mand a better understanding of the facts of 
fancy. Infancy, moreover, is the natural starting 
point for developing an interest in normality and i: 
a periodic health supervision which will inelud 
mental as well as physical welfare. 


FORMAL EXAMINATION AND THE 
LICENSING OF A TEACHER 


AN instance where good classroom work ma\ 
offset failure in a formal examination for 
teaching license is furnished in the ruling mad 
last week by Dr. Augustus S. Downing, assistan! 
state commissioner of education in New York, 
when he ordered that a regular license be issued 
forthwith as of March 1, 1920, to Mrs. Ma: 
Schnure. The license is as teacher of an un- 
graded class. 

Mrs. Schnure has been serving as a substitut: 
in the New York public schools since 1905. I: 
1912 she passed the written examination for 
regular ungraded teacher. She failed repeat- 
edly, however, in the oral and practical tests, 
although all her principals rated her daily work 
in the classroom as excellent. 

According to the Sun, Mrs. Sehnure’s cast 
“is one of the most remarkable in the records 0! 
the school system. It is probably the only one 
in which the Board of Education and the city 


superintendent joined in an appeal against thy 
j 


board of examiners. One member of the boaré 
of examiners, according to the record, also test!- 
fied to her exceptional abilities as a teacl 


or 
lel. 
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she could not pass the barrier ol teachers is : ost difficult 
st. Unable to receive a regular he mem be yf the committee has beer 
. 7 fey] 
to serve as a substitute on a caretul 


” lected h eo ‘presentative 


in order thes 


realize 


Dr. William L. Ettinger, then super- 


sacrifice 
schools, laid the tacts of the case : 
a committee. 

e Board of Education, suggesting that , 
. : t is hoped that the outcome 
»peal be made to the State Commis- het x 
I ; “ii? satisfactory both to the school 
Education. Dr. Ettinger was fully 
- people whe 
with the case, for as far back as 1913 Pe 
eity authoritie 


essor, the late Superintendent William compensa 
ell, had asked him to investigate it. tional! 
visited Mrs. Schnure in her class, spent state leg 
ile time there, talked with her princi- for certair 
fellow teachers and became convineed met with opposition 
erited a license. garded entirely the 
Sun states that “the question ol back pay of New York. 
issed by Dr. Downing, but it is prob- The city called upon Gover 
Mrs. Sechnure will ask for and receive these measures. Governor Smith has 
State commission to be appointed, 
Colonel Michael Friedman, to make 


report on the financial requirements 0 


erence between her earnings as a substi- 
what she would have received as a 


r teacher since March 1, 1920.” a 
tion. This commission made report r 


increased state aid for the larger cities 


_ 


THE NEW YORK CITY COMMITTEE ON 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES poring gre tgan 


WaLker of New York City has an- aid to pay increased compensation to teac! 


was introduced which would have provid 


the appointment of fifteen members of This measure was lost in the legislat 

mittee charged with the subject of sal last session, but without regard for th 
teachers in the public schools of the — situation thus created by the failure to provide the 
Mayor Walker appointed ten and George money the legislature passed bills which would 
president ot the Board of Educa- have imposed an additional expense of $17,000,000 
amed five members of the committee, in ® Year on the City of New York. In this emer 
gency the Board of Estimate called upon the gov 


- 


nee with a resolution of the Board of 
The Mayor's appointees are: ere ernor to veto the teachers’ salary bills that wer 
Manhattan, chairman; Dr. William 
rley, Manhattan; Mrs. John Blair, Man 
lohn Dowd, Brooklyn; John J. Duffy, 


Bronx; Walter G. Dunnington, Manhattan; 


before him and determined to work out a solutio 
for itself through the aid of this committee 
The committee which President Ryan and I 
appointed will avail itself of all information ol 
tainable, including that collected this year by th 
William H. Good, Brooklyn; Senator Citizens’ Committee on Teachers’ Salaries . The 
A. Higgins, Brooklyn ; Frederick H. work of this committee has been thorough and al] 
Manhattan, and Cornelius J. Sullivan, of its facilities have been placed at the d 
ttan. of the mayor and the new committee. 
se appointed by Mr. Ryan are: H. C. It is expected that the new committee will cal 
an, the Bronx: Walter E. Frew, Man- upon all the various organizations of teachers, 
R. W. Higbie, Queens; Tristam W. Principals and other officials and employes of th« 
Manhattan. and Dr. Edgar Dubs Board of Education for an examination of thei: 
r, Queens. demands, as well as parents’ associations : 
uuncing the appointments after a conter- bodies. The committee will also study the financial 
with Mr. Ryan, Mayor Walker said: merges oS See Ey Ce it aon t0 . icsrxony 
. . and will undoubtedly seek to secure legislat 
problem confronting the committee to study January to provide for a greatly increased 1 


+ 


estion of the salaries paid to public school of state aid to the public school systen 
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OPENING OF THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARY SERVICE AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

With one hundred and four students in at- 
tendance the newly organized School of Library 
Service of Columbia University has opened with 
quarters in Earl Hall; these will be occupied 
until the the school in East Hall is 
ready. The school is a union of the New York 
State Library School at Albany and the library 
school of the New York Public Library. The 
director is Dr. Charles C. Williamson. 


home ot 


At the opening exercises Director Williamson 
presided. The speakers included President But- 
ler, of Columbia University; Dr. James I. Wyer, 
director of the New York State Library, Al- 
bany; Dr. Edwin H. Anderson, director of the 
New York Public Library, and Dr. Melvil 
Dewey, formerly New York librarian 
and founder of the state school which he estab- 
lished at Columbia University while its librarian. 

As reported in the New York Sun, Dr. Dewey 
expressed pleasure the had 
reached “the promised land after its flight into 
Albany.” His and 
outlined the varying kinds of education. He 
traced the modern library movement through 


state 


because school 


address was reminiscent 


the American Library Association, the library 
schools and the spread of the use of library 
paraphernalia and methods. Dr. Dewey gave 
amusing sidelights on his struggles to get the 
school under way and its removal from Colum- 
the had prohibited 
women from studying there. The change to Al- 
bany was accomplished through Dr. Dewey’s 


bia because university 


appointment as state librarian. 

New York, he declared, was the best place for 
the school because of the bibliographical ad- 
vantages of the metropolis. He closed his talk 
with a summary of the great achievements in 
the library fields since the beginnings of the 


state school. 


THE DISMISSAL OF PRESIDENT SUZ- 
ZALLO, OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WASHINGTON 


THE climax of a political controversy which 
has raged in the state of Washington for two 
years came last week with the dismissal of Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo as president of the University 
The action was taken by the 


of Washington. 
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board of regents of the university. Somet) 


of a modification is indicated in an Asso, ate 
Press dispatch from Seattle, which reports +) 
Dr. Suzzallo was given a leave of absene, 
the majority members of the board of regpey:. 
all Hartley appointees, when he refused ¢, 
sign at their request. 

In protest against the action of the reg 
some students absented themselves from classes 
but returned when Dr. Suzzallo counselled ; 
student body not to take part in a strike ure 
in posters about the campus. 

The Associated Press quotes Paul H. | 
secretary of the regents, as saying that Dr. § 
zallo was ousted because he was active in sta: 
politics, and A. H. B. Jordan, president o 
board, as saying that the removal was ord 
because of dissension between Dr. Suzzall, 
the university faculty. 

The controversy between Governor Hart 
and a majority of the legislature over edy 
tional appropriations has caused the sharpes 
political alignment of any issue in the state du 
ing the last five years. 
cated curtailment of appropriations, whil: 
legislators and educators have declared 


The governor has ad\ 


funds are necessary to meet the expense ot 
creasing enrollment in the higher education 
stitutions. 

The last legislature voted larger approp: 
tions over the governor’s veto after a long fig 
in which Governor Hartley charged Suz: | 
with undue political activity. 

The New York Times of October 10 ha 
comment by Alfred Holman, a veteran edit 
of the Pacific coast, in which he termed thi 
missal “both a tactical and a moral blunder 
which will prevent dispassionate considerat 
of the issues in question. He said: 

The points at issue between Governor Hart 
and Dr. Suzzallo are founded in conflicting cor 
tions of the obligation of the state toward edu 
tion in general and to the university in particu 
Dr. Suzzallo visualizes the university as the f 
most interest of the state, as entitled to 
pendent organization and a generous preferenc 
the apportionment of state funds. Specifically 
prepared a costly building program at a time w! 
the state treasury is low and taxation high. 
brief he favors a wide and an immediate expans 
of the functions of the school. 


Ir 
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r Hartley takes ground that the univer- 
whole educational organization are 
proportionately on the financial re 
state. In his view there are too 
the system, and he has proposed the 
an executive board charged with au 
rdinate and administer an educational 
m the kindergarten to the university.’’ 
f considering the issue as above defined 
rits and in reasonable spirit, it has been 
the political arena and affiliated with 
For this Governor Hartley is 
t wholly, te blame. Other interests 
the governor have found it convenient 
their grievances with those of the uni 
i to use that institution as a stalking 
a general defensive assault against the 


s pl yposals of reform. 


Ivan Miller, educational director of 
erican Bankers’ Association, has received 
of the presidency of the University of 
gton from A. H. B. Jordan, president of 
ird of Regents. Professor Miller, who 
was dean of the College of Business 
stration at the university, declined to 


ether he would accept. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


PrersoL McCaskey, editor emeritus of 
nnsylvania School Journal, celebrated his 
nth birthday on October 9. Dr. Me- 
made up every number of The Penn- 
a School Journal for fifty-four years. 


HONORABLE CHARLES E. HvuGHEs will 
‘ibute six lectures on the “History and 
m of the Supreme Court of the United 
* to the program of the Institute of Arts 
cience of Columbia University for 1926-27. 
Hughes will deliver his addresses on Jan- 
25, 28, February 1, 4, 8 and 11. The 
cal subjects are to be announced later. 
ressor H. A. Lorentz, of the University 
eyden, will arrive in Ithaca. in October as 
lecturer on the Schiff Foundation of 


‘ll University. He will deliver a series of 


thirty lectures on mathematical physics. 


Ramsay Murr, formerly liberal member of 
te British Parliament and sometime professor 
modern history at the University of Man- 


chester, has been appointed a special lecturer 
in history at Amherst College. Professor Muir 
will be in residence at Amherst for a mont] 


beginning on November 12. 


PROFESSOR GeorGE McLean Harper, of th 
department of English at Princeton University, 
has assumed the new Woodrow Wilson pro 
fessorship of English established by Edward 
Bok with a gift of $150,000 to “provide train 
ing in the best spoken and written English 


literature.” 


SUPERINTENDENT E. E. Lewis, of Flint, 
Mich., has become a member of the faculty of 
the department of education of the University 
of Ohio. 


Ernst THELIN, Ph.D. (Chicago), has been 
appointed assistant professor of psychology in 


the University of Cincinnati. 


Dr. Stmpney L. Miuver, formerly assistant 
professor of economics at the University ol 
Wisconsin, has been made director of the new 
bureau of business research at the University of 
lowa. Dr. Miller left Wisconsin last vear to 
become professor ot railway economics at the 


University of Iowa. 


DeaN CHARLES NEWMAN WuwNper, of South 
western University, Texas, has resigned to take 
the professorship of mathematics at the Uni 


versity of Mississippi. 


C. A. Pur KETT, ot El Paso, has been elected 
dean of the new University of Texas Junior 


College, Brownsville. 


Mrs. ALBERT W. Weaver, of Buffalo, N. Y.., 
was unanimously elected president of the New 
York State Congress of Parents and Teachers 


at the thirtieth annual convention on October 9 


Binghamton, N. Y., was selected for the 1927 


convention. 


QO. T. Gitmore, formerly religious director of 
Grace Church, New York City, and later stu 
dent adviser at the University of Virginia, has 
been appointed student adviser at Brown Uni 
versity. 

H. W. Lenox, of Rolla, Mo.. has been ap 
pointed a member of the Board of Curators ot 
the University of Missouri by Governor Sam A. 
Baker, to succeed the late Senator Frank H. 
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Farris. The appointment was for the term end- 
ing January 31, 1931. 

Pauw M. Pierson has been reelected president 
of the Ossining, N. Y., Board of Education for 


the twentieth consecutive year. 


Ezra ALLEN, Ph.D., professor ot biology in 
Ursinus College, has been given a year’s leave 
ot absence in order that he may conduct re- 
searches in embryology under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington at Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y. His work at Ursinus is 
being conducted by J. Harold Brownback, for- 
merly of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
college has strengthened its social science de- 
partment by creating a new chair of politics. 
John Thomas Dalter has been called trom the 
University of Pennsylvania to occupy the new 
protessorship. 

F. L. Winey, superintendent of schools in 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, will represent the Uni- 
versity of Missouri on the occasion of the cen- 
tennial celebration of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity at Cleveland on November 12 and 13. 


Dr. STEPHEN P. Casot, who resigned the mas- 
tership of St. George’s School, Boston, last 
spring, is acting as executive regent of the new 
Avon School and Junior College, which will 
open in 1927 at Avon, Conn. 


Anna T. GANNETT, former head of the Beaver 
School of Boston, has been chosen director of 
the Brookside School of Montelair, N. J., suc- 
cessor of the Old Organic School. Miss Gan- 
nett was recently in charge of Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot’s experimental school in Harrisburg. 


Cuartes F. Towne, who for a number of 
years has been associated with Dr. Guy M. 
Winslow as associate principal of Lasell Semi- 
nary and director of Woodland Park Hall, has 
severed his connection with the schools and has 
gone to Providence, R. I., where he will have 
charge of the junior high schools. 


Proressor E. W. Kemmerer, of Princeton 
University, has sailed, at the invitation of the 
governments of Ecuador and Bolivia, to act as 
adviser on finance, currency, banking, taxation, 
railroads and other matters. These are his 
ninth and tenth missions to foreign countries as 
economic adviser. 
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Dr. J. R. Grant, for the past several year 
state supervisor of rural schools of Arkansas 
resigned his position to accept the presidency o; 
Arkansas Polytechnic College at Russellville 
He is succeeded by H. L. Turner, who for th 
past three years has been head of the depar. 
ment of rural education at the State Teac 
ers College at Conway. 


Roy R. Rovupersvusn, formerly superintenden: 
of schools at Kentland, Ind., has been a) 
pointed first assistant superintendent to the : 
diana state superintendent of instruction. \; 
Roudebush succeeds G. A. Spencer, who recent) 
resigned. 


D. J. Matcotm has been appointed district 
superintendent of Charlemont, Mass. He was 
formerly superintendent at Hinsdale, and now 
returns to Massachusetts after filling superin 
tendencies in South Dakota and Washington 


THe New York State Commission on Vent 
lation has recently opened an office at 37) 
Seventh Avenue, New York. The original mem 
bers of the commission, Professor C.-E. A 
Winslow (chairman), D. D. Kimball, Professor 
Frederic S. Lee, Dr. James Alexander Miller, 
Professor Earle B. Phelps and Professor Ed 
ward L. Thorndike, continue to serve, and Mr 
Thomas J. Duffield has become associated with 
the commission in the capacity of executive 
secretary. The commission, which has been 
quiescent since the publication of the exhaustive 
report of its findings in 1923, now intends t 
assume again an active role, and to become 
a clearing house for the dissemination of ac- 
cepted theories in the science of ventilation 
Its work, as in the previous years of its exist 
ence, is being financed by the Milbank Memoria! 
Fund of New York. 


THE following committees of the superinten- 
dents section of the Minnesota Education Ass0- 
ciation have been recently appointed. Entran 
Requirements for the University of Minnesota: 
C. C. Baker, superintendent, Grand Rapids, 
Ch.; W. J. Little, Department of Edueation, 
St. Paul; J. J. Skinner, superintendent, 
Owatonna; E. M. Phillips, director of High 
Schools, State Department of Education, ™* 
Paul; M. R. Vevle, superintendent, Hutchinson. 
Statistics: E. B. Bergquist, superintendent, 
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Tift, 
Tiegs, assistant to the super 
Ethics: C. W. 


superintendent, Springfield, Ch.; L. 8S. 


Ch.; Sam E. 
E. W. 


Minneapolis. 


superintendent, 


Van 
superintendent, Morton; R. I. Seder, 
Bird Island. 


Hanus, professor emeritus of 


University, spoke on 


Harvard 


ity and Accomplishment in Secon 
lueation” before the intermediate teach 


Detroit and vicinity on October 6. 
LiTTLe, of the Uni 


of Michigan, will give an address before 
it English Clubs on October 29. 


SIDENT CLARENCE C, 


SARVAPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN, professor 
ntal and moral science at the University 
Caleutta, India, who was a delegate to the 
rnational Congress of Philosophy at Har 
September, recently gave addresses on 
ethies and philosophy at Swarthmore 


1 at Dartmouth. 


DeaN BERNICE Brown, of Radcliffe College, 
ve a lecture on October 5 before the class for 


s of women at Boston University. 


SPEAKERS at the general sessions of the Texas 
tate Teachers Association, to be held at El 
so, November 25-27, will include Dr. Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, of the School of Education, Stan- 
University; President G. W. Frasier, of 
Colorado State Teachers College; Dr. William 
il. Burnham, of Clark University; Dr. Lorado 
it, otf Chicago; Superintendent F. D. Boyn- 
the Ithaca, N. Y., public schools; Dr. 
est Horn, of the College of Education, Uni- 
sity of lowa; Dean B. F. Pittenger, of the 
of Education, University of Texas; Dr. 
T. Hopkins, of the College of Education, 
iversity of Colorado, and Dr. J. Paul Goode, 
the University of Chicago. 


SPEAKERS at the annual meeting of the first 
district of the Michigan Education Association, 
be held in Detroit, October 28-30, will in- 

le Dean Ellwood P. Cubberley, of Stanford 
University; Dr. L. V. 
lary education, University of Minnesota; 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the Michi- 
State College; Judge Harry Olson, of the 
tueago Municipal Court, and Dr. De Forest 
professor of geography, Columbia Uni- 


Koos, professor of sec- 


. EvGenta Lu Ss, director ot plannin 
& #. 
gate University section of the Taylor Society on 
October 2. The topic was “Motion Psy« hology 

Work.” It illustrated 


pictures, 


Macy and Company, addressed the Col 


applied to Othee was 


with motion 


A NATION-WIDI 
lion dollar foundation to carry on the 
Luther Burbank has 


University had planned to carry on the work of 


movement to establish a mil 
Work Ol 


been started Stantord 


plant development at the scientist’s request u 


so tar as the university would be able with 


The Chamber ot Commerce ot 


Sebastopol, California, where Mr. Burbank had 


available tunds. 


his plant farm and laboratory, has made th 
suggestion that the entire country be invited to 
participate in the establishment of the founda 
tion, and Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president ot 
Stanford, has approved the suggestion. 

THE University of Cambridge commemorated 
on October 5 the tercentenary of the death ol 
Francis Bacon. Dr. C. D. Broad gave an ad- 
dress and there was a reception and dinner at 


} 


Honorary degrees were con 


Pro 


Trinity College. 


Sir Ernest Rutherford and 


Holdsworth. 


ferred upon 
fessor William 

REGINALD Heser Roe, vice-chancellor of the 
University of Queensland, died at Brisbane on 


September 21 at the age of seventy-six years. 


Proressor THEODORE Lyman Wricut, widely 
known for his work in Greek literature, died at 
Beloit, October 4. He had 
teacher at Beloit College for 45 years 

THE B. TRAVER, 
president of Tulane University, died at West 
Hartford, Conn., on October 8. 


Wis., on been a 


REVEREND HARVEY former 


Dr. Francis E. Nipuer, professor emeritus 
of physies at Washington University, died r 
cently in his seventy-eighth year. 

Proressor F. ALEXANDER GUTBIER, re 
the University of Jena, committed suicide in his 
chemical laboratory by shooting on October 5 


Dr. Gutbier was fifty years old. 


Dr. Henry Mitton WHELPLEy, dean of the 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy, has died at the 
age of sixty-five years. 

Moral 


September 


THE Fourth International Congress of 
held at 


Education was Rome in 
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The meeting was attended by four hundred 
delegates representing thirty different countries. 


THE Association of American Colleges will 
meet at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, from Jan- 
uary 13 (evening) to 15 (noon), 1927. The 
opening session will be held in connection with 


the annual dinner. 


THE annual meeting of the College Entrance 
Examination Board for the election of officers 
and the transaction of other business will be 
held at 10:30 a m., on Friday, November 5, in 
the Trustees’ Room, Columbia University. 


THe Council of Church Boards of Eduea- 
tion, representing twenty denominational boards 
of education, will meet in Chicago on Jan- 
uary 10, 11 and 13, 1927. The various church 
college associations are expected to hold their 
annual meetings in Chicago the same week, 
Wednesday and Thursday, joining in the union 
mass meeting under the auspices of the Council 
of Church Boards of Edueation Thursday after- 
noon, January 13, at the Congress Hotel. 


THE faculty of the school of education of 
Boston University has taken over publication of 
American Education, a monthly journal of the 
teaching profession, and will conduct it in 
the interests of New England teachers. 
American Education has a history of twenty- 
eight years’ publication in Albany, N. Y., where 
it was conducted by Charles W. Blessing, an 
alumnus of Boston University. It was national 
in scope, but specialized in matters of interest 
to New York State. The faculty of the Boston 
University School of Education will continue 
to edit the magazine for national circulation, 
but will devote especial attention to the needs 
and interests of education in New England. 
Professor Herbert E. Blair is the managing 
editor. 


REGISTRATION figures at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, show 1,560 graduate stu- 
dents in the School of Edueation as compared 
with 1,492 last fall and 433 in the School of 
Practical Arts as compared with 377 last fall. 
There are 956 B.S. candidates and unclassified 
students in the School of Education and 930 in 
the School of Practical Arts. The total regis- 
tration of 3,879 is 196 greater than last year. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the University 
Travel Association, Inc., that because of the de- 
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mand and popularity of the first venture of ti, 
“University Afloat,” a second cruise wil! }, 
made starting in September, 1927. This tri, 
will be aboard the same vessel, the S. S. Py». 
dam, of the Holland-Ameriea line, and wil] hay, 
a complete faculty and a medical staff. A y) 
college course will be offered during the vigh: 
months’ trip around the world, when thirt; 
countries will be visited. The Ryndam, wit 
the present college of 500 students, is now ep 
route. 


By the will of the late Mrs. Mary E. Larkin 
Joline, Barnard College receives the sum o} 
$110,000. A share, which is expected to amount 
to about $100,000, of the residuary estate is lett 
to Princeton University. 


Girts received for the Development Fund ot 
the University of Chicago up to September 7 
amounted to $9,253,054. Since June, when the 
last report was made to the Board of Trustees, 
a total of $243,177 has been pledged. This 
latter figure includes the following gifts: Frank 
P. Hixon, $200,000; anonymous, $15,000; Lewis 
E. Myers, $8,500, and J. M. Hopkins, $5,000. 

Brown University on October 12 dedicated 
Marston Hall, the new modern language build- 
ing, and Hegeman Hall, a dormitory. Marston 
Hall, the gift of Edgar L. Marston, of New 
York, architecturally resembles the library of 
J. Pierpont Morgan. Hegeman Hall was bul! 
through a gift of $250,000 from the estate o! 
John R. Hegeman, at one time president of thi 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Irving 
Babbitt, professor of French literature in Har- 
vard University, made the principal address. 


Tue student loan fund of the University o! 
Kansas has been increased by $6,000, a gift o! 
the late Mrs. Fannie E. Ecke. Only the interest 
amounting to about $250 annually may be 
loaned. 

Bennetr CouLuece, a Negro institution at 
Greensburg, N. C., founded in 1873, has opened 
this fall as Bennett College for Women. The 
new president is Dr. David D. Jones, formerly 
of Wesleyan University. 

Tue trustees of the Character Education In- 
stitution appropriated $15,000 at their meeting 
October 5 for the construction of a headquar- 
ters building at Washington, D. C. No inflam- 
mable material is to be used and all walls are 








s 


2,621,814. 


pera 


Lid Sehool, 


ready received the maximum aid. 


1926] 


ade damp-proof, so that there will be 
the field ot 

education. the 
ter development of children will be as- 


for research results in 


Reliable data as to 
in this headquarters and organized so 
will be The body ot 


ed data will be made as complete as pos- 


understandable. 


d all special students of this subject will 
-ited to contribute to this common know!l- 
whieh will be at the service of state de- 
ents of education, boards of superinten- 

protessors in teachers colleges, special 
lh students, ete. The institution has noth- 


sale, takes out no copyrights, charges 


ees nor traveling expenses. Data on char- 
r edueation from foreign countries will be 
ted, and an exchange of research results 


i she d. 


the year ending June 30, 1926, the Julius 
ald fund contributed toward 479 schools 


14 teachers’ homes, located in Alabama 
(41), Florida (9), 
(6), Louisiana (30), Mary- 

17), Mississippi (61), North Carolina 

Oklahoma South Carolina (64), 
nessee (35), Texas (57) and Virginia 32. 
Rosenwald fund has thus far contributed 


Arkansas Georgia 


Kentucky 


(26), 


The purpose of the fund is to ¢o- 
efforts 
the 
“Tt provides 


authorities in 
for 


with the school 


better rural schoolhouses 


the 


equip 


rroes of southern states. 


100 for a one-teacher school, $700 for a two- 


cher, $900 for a three-teacher, $1,100 for a 
r-teacher, $1,300 for a five-teacher, $1,500 
six-teacher or larger, $700 for a four- 

m teachers home, $900 for a five-room teach- 
home or larger, and $200 a room for the 
lition of one or more classrooms to a Rosen- 
school has _ not 


provided such 


It is a con- 


tion precedent to receiving the aid of the 


nd that the people of the several communities 


secure, from other sourees, to wit: from 
« school funds, private contributions, ete., 
amount equal to or greater than that pro- 
Labor, land and material 
eurrent market 


led by the fund. 
iV be 


1€s. 


counted as cash at 


On the recommendation of Superintendent of 


chools Herbert S. Weet, the Rochester board 


education has revised its salary schedule for 
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elementary teachers who have served twenty 
years or more or who have done advanced pro 
fessional work. An additional salary of $100 
will be allowed any elementary school teacher 
who has 20 years’ satisfactory experience in 
the An 


salary of $50 will be allowed elementary schoo! 


Rochester publie schools. additional! 
teachers for each five-year period beyond 20 
that no 


for more than 30 


years, except allowance shall be made 


vears of service. For each 
year of training beyond the two-year normal 
of $100 


made to the salary otherwise available for all 


school course, an allowance will be 
elementary school teaching positions, provided 


the quality of the service is satisfactory. 


THE trustees of the Loyalty Fund, an alumni 
organization of Williams, have made possible 
the of 
fessors, assistant protessors and instructors of 
the Williams faculty by a gift of $10,000. The 


additional salary will be limited to those men 


an inerease in salaries associate pro 


who have been at Williams more than one year. 


The trustees expect to make this gift an annual 


one for the next five years. 


ACCORDING to a wireless message sent to the 
Boston Evening Transcript, interesting results 
were recorded in a one month’s experiment at a 
school in Staffordshire, England, with special 
window panes, permitting the passage of ultra 
violet rays, which are unable to penetrate ordi 
nary window glass. Boys in the room fitted 
with special glass gained three pounds more in 
weight and a half inch more in height in com 


parison with those in rooms where the violet 


rays were excluded. 


Tue American Association for Medical Prog 
ress, New York City, has sent to teachers of 
hygiene, biology and civics material relating to 
Ether Day, October 16, which marks the eighti 
eth anniversary of the first public use of ether 
for producing general insensibility to pain in 
a surgical operation. 


of Neighborhood Leadership” 
will be the subject of a series of twelve discus 
sions to be held at the headquarters of the 
United Parents Associations, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, on Monday evenings be- 
ginning October 11. Dr. Eduord C 
of the New York School of Social 


lead the discussions. 


“PRINCIPLES 


Lindeman, 


Work, 


will 
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THE city commissioner of health of Chicago 
states in his weekly bulletin that the school 
physicians examined about 148,000 school chil- 
dren in the city last year, most of whom were 
in the kindergarten and first grade; 110,000 of 
these children were found to have detects seri- 
ous enough to need treatment, and each of these 
was given a note to his parents asking that the 
child be taken to the family physician for ad- 
vice and treatment. One child in every six ex- 
amined had malnutrition, and more than 36,000 
had detective eyes. Through the assistance of 
the physicians and nurses, 43 per cent. of these 
110,000 detective children influenced to 
seek relief under a physician’s or a dentist’s 


were 


care. 

Tue Union of Orthodox Jewish congregations 
in America have opened a kosher cateteria and 
students’ house at Harvard. “This is the first 
time,” says the announcement, “that proper pro- 
visions have been made for the spiritual as well 
as physical being of the Jewish students of 
Harvard.” The house is located at 18 Prescott 
Street, Cambridge, and accommodates students 
for permanent lodging. It is also open to all 
students for lunch and dinner. 

Tue Governor of Yucatan has issued a decree 
putting into operation a section of the Mexican 
Constitution of 1917 which requires the owners 
of industrial, agricultural, mining or other es- 
tablishments in rural districts to open schools 
for the children of their employees. According 
to the decree, a school must be established 
wherever there are twenty or more children and 
no school already exists. Attendance is com- 
pulsory, and parents or guardians are held 
responsible for the attendance of the children. 
Employers are forbidden, under a penalty ot 
10 to 20 pesos, to employ minors under 14 years 
of age who do not prove that they attend school. 
Failure to comply with the requirements of the 
law is punishable by fine for the first violation 
and imprisonment for the second. 


Tue Austro-American Institute of Education 
was founded under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can-Austria Society to make closer contact be- 
tween those countries in international educa- 
tion; it will give information to Americans 
about opportunities for studying in Vienna and 
will assist them by establishing contacts with 
cultured Austrians who speak English, and pro- 
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vide letters of introduction, lists of schoo|s 
special courses on art, music and education. 
addition to the well-known courses in the my, i 
eal school. An Anglo-American library is being 
founded as a part of the Austrian Nationa! i. 
brary. The American ambassador in Vienna. 
Mr. Albert H. Washburn, is the acting honora, 
president of the institute; among the American: 
on the committee are the consul-genera! an) 
Dr. J. S. Budyk, president of the America 
Medical Association of Vienna. 

Or teachers in publie schools of New Jersey, 
33.9 per cent. are graduates of normal schools 
of the state, 19 per cent. are college graduates, 
17.9 per cent. are graduates of normal schools in 
other states, 12.3 per cent. are graduates of city 
training schools and 16.9 per cent. hold no di. 
ploma from a normal school, college or city 
training school. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE AUBURN PLAN OF LABORATORY 
PRACTICE IN SUPERVISION 


TIME was when we were willing to employ 
as teachers those who had gone no farther in 
their academic training than the level at which 
they were to teach. One who had finished the 
elementary school was accepted as teacher, often 
in the elementary school attended, and that 
without further preparation. As time moved 
on, a certain amount of high-school preparation 
was required, and courses, too, in pedagogy. 
Still later more extensive courses in teacher 
training were expected, until finally the better 
positions were open only to normal school 
graduates. Through this period of develop- 
ment the emphasis was placed largely upon 
training in the theory of teaching, with here 
and there some thought as to the desirability 
of observation by the student of good teaching 
by expert teachers. To-day we are in the midst 
of the development of actual practice teaching 
on a basis quite different from that of a few 
years ago, teaching, under guidance, in actual 
class-room situations. It has been a long slow 
development which has taken place. 

The problems involved in teaching the super 
vision of class-room instruction are not signifi- 
cantly different from those in preparing teach- 
ers for service. The development has been 
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»same. At one time we chose those of 
teachers who had enjoyed a more ex- 
preparation than the others to be the 
rs. After many years special courses 
ffered in our teachers colleges for the 
of making such supervisors conscious 
» of the aims, purposes and possibilities 
For a time these courses were 
but 


he plan of holding demonstration lessons 


sion. 


theoretical, soon there was intro- 
ere then diseussed both as to teaching 
yeness and as to supervisory technique in 


The 


its class-room situation, was 


r them. demonstration or model 


torn from 
ficial product; henee there grew up the 


» of taking the classes in supervision into 
rooms, so that more normal conditions 
led to a 


prevail. Further refinements 
n of the class into small sections to reduce 
re the distortion of the normal procedure 
the presence of visitors and finally to 
ted observation in keeping with a job 
sis of supervision. Beyond this point but 
development has taken place. 
vriter was carried a step farther than 
vork with Professor Hillegas, at Teach 
ege. After a 
on the level indicated above, members of 


number of months of 
ass were given assignments which ealled 
extended observation of some one of the 
hers of the Horace Mann School, with de 
ed reports to the instructor, who was him- 
t] These reports 


‘re not mere accounts of the procedures ob- 
There were, on the contrary, carefully 


the supervisor of the school. 


nsidered attempts at evaluation in terms of 
e principles and practice of supervision as 
they had been studied. 
tatements of the 
arry out were we actually supervising the 
teacher under observation. These reports were 
liseussed with the instructor who was well ac- 
iinted with the work of each of the teachers, 

so that the students the benefit of his 
creater knowledge and experience in each case. 
This was a very valuable kind of exercise and 
ilted in a far higher appreciation of the 
lems and methods of actual class super- 

n than had been developed in any similar 


They were written as 


program which we would 


had 


irses the writer had taken previously. 
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During the past summer the writer gave a 
course’ in the supervision of eclass-room teach 
ing. It was perfectly natural that it should be 
organized on the highest level in such work that 
a brief period of 


he knew. As a result, after 


orientation, a series of class and group obser 


‘ 


vations was made in the various rooms of 


practice school. These were followed by inten 
sive study and analysis of the work seen in the 
light of the principles and procedures which 
the class had accepted for their guidance. fter 
this had been carried along to the point where 
the individual members of the class had acquired 
some mastery of the technique, the writer as 
signed to them specific periods during which to 
isitation, unaccom 


this 


do independent class-room 
the 
kindly fate intervened to make it advisable to 
An unexpect 


panied by instructor. At point a 


take yet another step forward. 


the eourse in obser 


edly heavy registration In 
vation and practice teaching had disrupted the 
It became impossible for the 
the the 
less to 


days the student- 


regular program. 


eritie teachers to observe work of all 


student-teachers, much criticize it con 


Within a 


supervisors were reporting that they were un 


structively. few 
able to follow the schedule made out for them. 
Investigation the this, 
revealed, as well, an opportunity for making 


showed cause for and 
more valuable both the practice supervision and 
the practice teaching. 

With the cooperation of the director of prac 
tice teaching and the consent of the student 
teachers and supervisors, a program was evolved 
calling for practice teaching under the observa 
tion and supervision of members of the class in 
Each this 


responsible for a 


supervision. member of class was 


definitely 
Prior to beginning the work with any 


made student 


teacher. 
student-teacher, the student-supervisor held con 
ferences with the director and the critie teacher 
in order to learn exactly what was being done 
and attempted. This was done to insure con 
tinuity in the the 
There then followed a series of conferences 


tween the student-teacher and supervisor during 


school 


he 


work of practice 


which the work to be covered was outlined, the 


1 Registration for the course was limited to su 
perintendents, principals, supervisors and experi 


enced teachers. 
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other assistance 
At the 
same time the student-supervisors were bringing 


methods discussed and such 


rendered as the student-teacher desired. 


their problems to the writer, who found it de- 
sirable to devote a part of each class period to 
a round-table discussion of many of them. 
When the plan was definitely launched the 
student-supervisors, after studying the lessons 
they had observed, reported first to the writer. 
The report showed as exactly as possible just 
what had taken place during the lesson taught, 
and attempted to evaluate it. The good points 
were indicated, and the weaknesses which needed 
further attention and thought were enumerated. 
The student-supervisor then pointed out the 
methods of procedure he planned to use in 
bringing about improvement. In the econfer- 
ence which followed, the student-supervisor eon- 
ducted himself in the manner he expected to use 
later with the student-teacher, whose part was 
taken for the time by the writer. In this way 
the possibility of injudicious methods and sug- 
gestions was reduced, and the likelihood of con- 
structive help to the student-teacher correspond- 
ingly increased. Following this, at the outset, 
the student-supervisor talked over his observa- 
tions and his plans with the direetor of practice 
with the student- 
Later this intermediate step was elimi- 


teaching before meeting 
teacher. 
nated. 

The outstanding characteristie of the discus- 
sions carried on between the student-teachers 
and student-supervisors was the sense of co- 
existed. 


There was definite recognition of the fact that 


partnership and cooperation which 
each was desirous of improving the teaching 
technique, and but little time was lost in futile 


The 


fact that this was a joint enterprise placed 


criticism or attempts at self-justification. 


neither on the defensive, although in most eases 
there was some little difference in the ages rep- 
resented. There was a splendid recognition of 
mutuality of interest. 

It is difficult to state which profited the more, 
the student-teachers or the supervisors. The 
attitude of the student-teachers was reflected in 
the request by those not included in the opera- 
tion of the plan that they be allowed to partici- 
pate in it. 
limited 


This was not possible because of the 
number of student-supervisors. The 


zest with which the latter entered into this 
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unanticipated and somewhat onerous phas 
their work was mute evidence of the value ¢} 
found in it. Each member of the elass offe) 
the suggestion that definite plans be made ;{ 
similar laboratory practice in actual supery 

The plans 

the year, so far as they are formulated, repr 


under guidance for the future. 


sent the suggestions of the students. 

One thing seems definitely certain: 
sults showed that the plan possessed merit 
which more than justified its adoption as a te 
porary expedient. In fact, they call for car 
ful experimentations with a form of procedur 
which promises to be of value to all who shar 
in it. 

BENJAMIN R. SHOWALTER 
ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
AUBURN, ALABAMA 





DISCUSSION 


WHAT MAGAZINES DO HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS READ? 


MarrHew ARNOLD and Washington Irving 
are among the living essayists mentioned by 
Columbus, Ohio, high-school students in answe: 
to a questionnaire issued last spring by tli 
editor of Current Methods Magazine. James 
Russell Lowell is mentioned as a living novel 
ist, and Thomas Carlyle receives notice as 
Other 
haunt the halls of our high schools are Ralph 
Waldo Thomas Huxley, Richard 
Harding Davis, John Keats, Montaigne, Whit- 
come Rheiley (sic), Bret Harte, Joyce Kilmer, 
Washington Irving, John Keats, Longfellow, 
Edgar A. Poe, Scott, Stevenson and Tennyson, 
who are mentioned as living poets; and Jack 
London, Eleanor Porter and Gene Stratton- 
Porter, who are listed as living novelists. 

The 
Edgar A. Guest, who was mentioned by 266 ot 
the 604 students who answered the question- 


living poet. authors whose shades 


Emerson, 


best-known living poet seems to b 


naire. Rudyard Kipling was next, with 154 
mentions. Among the novelists, Zane Grey led 


with 295 notices, while Booth Tarkington was 
a poor second with only 83. James Oliver Cu 
wood, 69; Harold Bell Wright, 65; Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, 46; Sinclair Lewis, 33; ane 


Fannie Hurst, 30, were other leaders. {i 
essayists were far in the rear as to acquaintance, 
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rl receiving mention thirty-eight 


Christopher Morley being mentioned 


604 students, 215 were unable to men- 


g poet; 83 could not name a living 
nd 284 failed to name a living essay- 
ing in literature as now given in the 
idently fails to bring the students 
tact with those fields of literature which 
st to them. The reading habits of the 
seem to have been but slightly influ- 
the study of literature in the schools. 
er question asked of these 604 boys and 
as: “If some one offered to give you a 
tion to a magazine, and you were to 
e magazine, what would you ask for?” 
lies indicated clearly that there is a real 
the schools to give some attention to 
gazine reading done by their students. 
ndred four, or more than one sixth of 
iole number, preterred the American 
ne. (Lest some one think that the boys 
responsible for this high total, let it be 
han seventy-three of the 104 were girls 
thirty -one were boys. ) Forty-four ol 
s preferred some one or another of the 
or mechanical magazines. The Na- 
Geographic was next in favor, receiving 
seven votes from the girls and twenty- 
rom the boys. The American Boy was 
by twenty-four boys and Boys’ Life by 
eteen. This latter magazine was wanted also 
ree girls. The Saturday Evening Post was 
fourteen boys and six girls; 
ry by fourteen boys; Cosmopolitan by 
boys and twelve girls; Good House- 
) by thirteen girls. A long list of other 

es came in for a few stray votes. 
s evident that the magazines which are 
accessible are those which are read. The 
rican is to be found in 257 of the 604 homes 
resented; 155 students read it regularly, and 
ety-six read it occasionally. The Saturday 
ng Post, which is read regularly by eighty- 
nd occasionally by seventy-four, is in 288 
es. Next is another Curtis publication, the 
lies’ Home Journal, which is found in 205 
es, is read regularly by thirty-one and occa- 
lly by thirty-two. The Woman’s Home 
anion is in 116 homes, is read regularly 


‘ these students and 
twenty. The Literary Digest 
has thirty-eight regular and 

sional readers. McCall’s and ¢ er’s are ft 

in 106 homes each. The former has twenty 

and the latter twe1 ty-sevel! 

with occasional readings by twenty 
twenty-four, respectively. No less 

different magazines are mentioned as 
available or read, yet the combined total of all 
the others would not equal that of those which 
have been mentioned above. 

A selection of the magazines which are uni 
versally recognized as the most reliable from 
the standpoint of literature reveals a pitifully 
slight acquaintance on the part of these stu- 
dents. Harper’s and the Outlook are to be 
found in nineteen homes. Four read the Out 
look regularly and six read Harper’s ocea- 
sionally. The Atlantic fares somewhat better, 
tor while it is found in but fifteen homes it has 
tourteen occasional readers. Scribner’s 1s in 
eleven of these homes, has one regular and 
three occasional readers. Current History and 
the Century are in eight homes each The 
former has seven regular readers; the latter has 
one regular and two occasional readers among 
the students questioned. The Golden Book is 
in six homes; evidently some students have ac 
cess to it elsewhere, for three read it regularly 
and ten occasionally. Time, in three homes, has 
one regular reader. The Forum and World’s 
Work, each in two homes, have one occasional 
reader each. The American Mercury is in one 
home, is read regularly by one student, and 
occasionally by one student. The New Re 
public is in one home, but does not appeal to 
the students. One student occasionally reads 
the North American Review. Six leading maga 
zines were not even mentioned by the students 
The Bookman, the Dial, the Inde pe ndent, I 
ing Age, the Nalion and the Yale Review. 

On the other hand, among the magazines 
listed were: Art Lovers’, College Humor, Dance 
Lovers’, Detective Story, Flynn’s, French F 
lies, Hot Dog, Ranch Romances, Secrets, 
Triple .# True Confessions, T rue R mances, 
True Storu, Vanity Fair, Whiz Bang, Amazing 
Stories, Artists and Models, Physical Culture, 


Top Notch, Cupid’s Diary and Mac Fadde n’s. 
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It is probable that many students omitted names’ Training of Boys and Girls for Overseas |); 
of this sort of magazine for fear that they presented at the Oxford meeting, is the emphg. 
might be taken to task for admitting their ac- sis which is laid upon the social importa 
quaintance with them. On several of the agricultural and other practical studies 
papers names of this sort had been partially committee rightly states that the intellec 
erased. and cultural aspects of practical studies ar 


In going over papers of this sort, one finds often overlooked or regarded with contempt 


many amusing errors. One student named as educational authorities who fail to appre 


his favorite poet Mr. Anonymous. Of the the clearer vision which accompanies cont; 
eleven who mentioned Eugene Field as a living with reality and the greater interest wh 
poet, ten spelled his name Fields. One student practical work, even if vocational ir 
thought “Kilmore’s wife” a living poet worthy arouses in the pupils themselves. As Mr, Hf 
of mention. Dudley Fisher was named by W. Cousins aptly remarked, in the discuss 
thirteen. Gene Stratton-Porter was mentioned on the report, the purpose of education should 
usually as Jean; Vachel Lindsay’s last name be to create an interest in doing things, not 
lent itself to a variety of spellings; Harold Bell merely talking about them, a sentiment whic 
Wright appeared once as Belle Wright; Cur- was warmly applauded by H. R. H. the Pri: 
wood was frequently Kirwood; Umprey Ward of Wales, who was present. 
was named; Tarkington was sometimes Tar- While it is true that the work of Prof. Nu 
rington and Targington; and even Christopher and other educationists is gradually modifying 
Morley did not eseape the appellation of Morte- the attitude of teachers in schools towards 
lick. Angelo Patri was sometimes named Pot- practical work—not merely work in a chemical 
tery. Betty Fairfax, Jane Hope and Bob or physical laboratory—it is equally true that 
Ryder were named among the living essayists. their efforts to combat “education by book” ar 
Thus one sees the need for more emphasis, hampered and discouraged by most examining 
in the teaching of literature, on the modern bodies. The capacity of the “bookish” pupil is 
period. It is not altogether a question of giv- easier to assess than that of the pupil whos 
ing pupils what they want or like in this par- main interest lies in acquiring understanding 
ticular, for on their own testimony they are of, and the capacity of participating in, the 
gorging themselves on the ultra-romantic, activities of his particular environment. A 
pseudo-philosophic, success type of magazine board of examiners sitting in one of the great 
represented at its highest level by the American centers of learning, however well intentioned, 
and at its worst by absolute trash. Any course must find it exceedingly difficult catering for 
in modern literature which is to accomplish its the needs of pupils in various environments, 
aim must send the students directly to the type whose education is “practical” and suited to the 
of magazine in which we hope eventually to in- special environment, but of which the examin- 
terest them. Reprints, abstracts and the like ers themselves can know very little. Their 
will not be effective, for they fail to give ade- difficulties would be increased if educatior 
quate acquaintance with the periodicals them- authorities in those of our overseas territories, 
selves. which are connected for examination purposes 
ReGINALD STEVENS KIMBALL with English universities, desired to develop a 
COLUMBUS, OHIO schools curriculum based on the special need 
—_—— of the countries they serve. 


QUOTATIONS The point might well have been made by 


Committee on Overseas Training that the edu- 

EDUCATIONAL TRAINING FOR OVER- eation of boys and girls in our Dominions, 
SEAS LIFE Dependencies, and Crown Colonies is mor 

Nor the least significant feature of the third “bookish” and less adapted to make ther 
report of the committee appointed by the capable of “deliberate adjustment to their en- 


British Association to consider the Educational vironment”—after all, the true purpose ©! 








? 
i} 


ttempted. 
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that which is given at home. 
se who are charged with the respon- 
the evolution of a system of educa- 

renerally accepted unreservedly the 
lved to suit a very different environ- 
f basing their system upon the 

the many, they have subordinated it 
vlish examination system in order to 
the needs of the very small number 
who may proceed to England to pur- 
further studies. Certain education 
s in Ceylon, it is stated, send to a bio- 
ot 


marine and other material prescribed 


tion in England for specimens 


by one of our examining bodies. It 
n obviously the better course for the 
¢ body to preseribe tor study some of 
mens which abound in Ceylon. 
Colony, the only East African terri- 
ere public provision is made for the 
of European children, is an abject 
the tyranny of the London Matricula- 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local (so 
Most of the 


the State schools in Kenya will 


examinations. children 
never leave East Africa for a further 
study in Great Britain. The environ- 
which they have to adjust themselves 

utially agricultural; an environment 
lemands an understanding of the black 
nd a sound knowledge of the elementary 
es of social and personal hygiene, and 
animal and plant diseases; in other 

education where the bias should be 


ral and 
the field and workshop and laboratory 


otherwise practical, where 
be the basis of the instruction in science 

entary anthropology the basis of the 
Nothing of the kind has 


The syllabus of instruction is 


stie” studies. 


rescribed for the “literary” side of the 
examinations; there are no workshops, 
re no laboratories, there is no provision 
the field. Where 

instruction is given at all it is “out 
ext-book.” What knowledge the chil- 
ve of the native races is acquired in a 
to 
contempt for them, and sow seeds of 
Both the blacks, who come 


vtical work in 


experience which is calculated 


tagonism. 
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the influence 
schools, and the Indian children 


the children 


within sphere of 


ter educated than the E 


peans. 
The most obvious commentary upon the ty ye 


ot instruction given in schools in Australia is 
Appeals 
the 


the 


the disproportionate size ot its cities 


lor 


for immigrants are made to compensate 


flight of eolonial-born agriculturists from 


land to the social amenities of towns, and the 
reluctance of Australia’s urban unemployed to 
Much the same problem 
This 


problem of education is of world-wide signifi- 


transfer to the land. 
faces all our self-governing dominions. 
cance and of especial importance to the British 
nation, which bears a grave burden of respon 
sibility for the development of so great a pro 
portion of the world’s natural resources and of 
the backward races. It is sufficiently important 
to command much of the attention of the states 
men of the Empire who will shortly be gath 
ered together for another Imperial Conference. 
Education is not a subject remote in its bear- 
ings upon Imperial policy; it lies at the root 
ot it. 


given in our educational 


Upon the type of instruction which is 
institutions at home 
will depend largely the character and outlook 
of the administrators of the scientific and tech 
nical experts in tropical possessions, and of the 
settlers in British dominions. Administrators 
could be produced whose training and educa 
tional achievements would be a guarantee that 
they would combine understanding of the prob- 
lems inherent in the development of the natural 
resources ot a country and the development ot 
the soul of a people; and the scientific and 
those 


technical services could be manned by 


who combined knowledge of their craft with 
understanding of primitive crafts and a realiza 
tion of the social and political significance of 
the introduction of European ideas and proc 
esses among backward peoples. 

If the needs of the better instructed elements 
among the Britons who proceed overseas are 
such as to demand considerable changes in the 
education which is given them as a preliminar) 
training, the needs of the secondary school boys 


and girls destined for overseas work is greate! 
Whether they go 


to the tropics, where they 


must perforce have intimate contact with back 
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ward peoples, or to the self-governing domin- 


ions, there are certain obstacles which “person- 
ality” alone can not overcome, but “character” 
based upon knowledge, capacity and grit ean. 
Prejudice against a newcomer wishing to intro 
duce new methods into production is the com- 
monest of diseases. But prejudice is not best 
overcome by pandering to the “oldest inhabi- 
tants,” fixed notions of what is right, but by 
proving the greater efficiency of the new. It is 
doubtless true, as Mr. Ormsby-Gore said at 
Oxtord, that overseas farmers prefer to deal 
with “raw” rather than instructed new settlers, 
that they prefer a man who has had no agri- 
cultural training in England to the man who 
has, because the methods overseas are vastly 
different from those at home. It does not fol- 
low, however, that the overseas man on the spot 
is sound in his prejudices. His methods may 
be thoroughly unsound. The home-trained 
man’s methods, even applied in a new country, 
may be thoroughly sound in principle. 

The most important aspect of the problem of 
land-settlement is the outlook of the settlers 
upon their work. Not the least significant 
feature of the flight from the land is the mate- 
rial sacrifices which those who are forsaking 
agriculture are prepared to make for the 
greater amenities of town life. The only ap- 
parent remedy lies in an education system 
which will bring greater contentment to the 
comparatively isolated land worker. It is not 
easy to prescribe the exact form which this 
remedy must take, but it is fairly clear that it 
must depend upon the quickening interest of 
the workers in their vocation. No greater harm 
could be done to the cause of agriculture than 
by ceaseless reiteration of the material benefits 
arising from its pursuit. There is a limit to 
credulity and gullibility. 

What is wanted is for the Imperial Confer- 
ence to take an intelligent interest in this prob- 
lem. It is more vital than tariffs; without even 
a partial solution much of the work of the 
politician and financier and trader will be 
wasted. An Imperial Education Committee is 
of more importance even than an Empire Mar- 
keting Board. It will not suffice to refer the 
problem of education to a committee of expert 
educationists; the responsible leaders among 
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the statesmen of the various dor 
Crown colonies must be prepared 

the whole problem with the experts ; 
their own contribution to the discussions 
must let the educationists know what ¢ 
from them: they must be prepared to fix 
the necessary changes in educational p 
the countries for which they are resp 


Above all, they must assist the true educat 


} 


to rid himself of the examination blight 
must encourage a spirit of experimentati: 
educational method and realize that a 
typed Prussian system of instruction 
which we have been retrogressing while ¢ 
the Prussians themselves have commenced 


react against it, will kill the soul of any yx 





The eminent persons who spoke at Oxfo. 


ostensibly in support of the recommendat 
of the Overseas Training Committee, car 
be said to have labored the essential fi 
of the report. They gave the impressior 
a social veneer was a greater attribute to a1 
than social qualities. It can not be overe: 
sized that the latter depend upon knowl 
based upon a sound education system. Ac 


ing to one speaker, it was more important 


a man proceeding overseas to have gone to t 


right type of school than it was for hir 


have acquired the right kind of knowledg 


based upon an intensive technical training 
is a pity it is not more generally recog 
that this curious snobbery is responsibl 
more of the defects in our administratio 


tem and our comparative failures in Imper 


affairs than any other factor. 

One other point which emerged in the « 
cussion is of some interest, and this is the 
which was raised by Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
nection with the staffing of the educatio: 
scientific services in the Crown Colonies 
stated that the Crown Colonies are in the gr 


; 


est need of expert educationists and first~ 


H 


scientific advisers. At present the demand ‘ 


ceeds the supply and it is impossible 
many of the vacancies which existed. This 


the 


contrasted with the ease with which t! 
German administration in East Africa had b 
up its wonderful research institutions. It 
only be hoped that this was not special p! 


ing on the part of Mr. Ormsby-Gore to 
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British administra- 
The 


it is only within the last two years 


rlect of the 


world-famous institutions. 


chtest appreciation has been dis- 


er bv the local governments ot East 


the Colonial Office, of the obvious 


pon the education and scientifie ser- 


East Africa will 


[here would be no difficulty in obtain- 


‘hole future ot 


rsonnel for either of the services if 

nducements were offered, and if the 
Office and the other governments 
ze that it is not merely material in- 
make the East 


service are 


vhich will African 


tractive; conditions of 
portant as salary, and the Colonial 
ld realize that it is sometimes possi- 
fer a large salary without attracting 
tes, because the acceptance of the post 
the man appointed of all title to the 
nis fellows. Nature. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
HERRICK’S “CHIMES” 


D animus sometimes turning to 
ally peers trom the pages of fiction 


The 


zes at the campus with no detached 


vith the contemporary college. 


ective eye. He sees it as a hot, rebel- 
as a parent who has failed to 
oney’s worth. Such 

“Salt” and, more tolerantly, of “The 
Age.” In “The 


the student intellectual and with the 


tudent or 
was the under- 


Professor,” Johnston 


ted instructor whose originality and 
are repressed by his neurotic head of 
nent. The anonymous author of “The 
wers” grows downright hysterical and 
‘e in her campaign against pedantry, 
and worse in high academic circles. 
s little bitterness in Robert Herrick’s 
Eureka Col- 


he scene is observed by one Claverein, 


a decade in the life of 


g, introspective and beauty-loving 

n imported from Harvard to give tone 
ege which is scheduled to spring from 
rshes and made-soil of a thriving western 
Even the devotee of circulating libraries, 


owledge of colleges is limited to views 


from a sight-seeing bus, is al 
a thin disguise that the piece is the epi 
Achilles 


death, ot 


University of Chicago whose 


figure, heroie in life and 
Harpe 


well be called 


president, William Rainey 
The 


novel. As an 


book might 
engrossing tale it can 

pete with the popular fiction of thrills. 

tion is largely the inner march of sentiment and 


ideas. But the essentials of good craftsmar 


ship are there, and real individuals live in a 
real milieu of nature and conflict. 


As a mirror of contemporary education, its 


value is greatest. Spread before us are the 
frailties of the modern university, but beneath 
the politics and the pretense which are incident 


to all 


of the university as it is in idea 


institutional life there are the solidities 
its devotion to 
theory, beauty, invention and the fulfilment of 
youth. This undertone should be stressed, be 
cause other notes and noises more flippant and 
Take, for instance, the de 
Herrick strikes 
Professors 


Tl f \ do 


not weigh and consider; they line up for and 


eynical obseure it. 
scription of faculty meetings. 
them off as the best of side shows. 
wrangle, and administrators decide. 
against the classics, for and against entrance 
examinations, for and against a periodic re 
vision of the course of study, for and against 
the addition of a college of commerce 
Within the schola 


does not destroy prejudice and impulsive be 


modern university rship 


Scholars are jealous 
Many hate 


testers and sociologists with all their endocrine 


havior, Herrick observes. 


and departmentalized. mental 


gvlands. Some of the younger men dabble ir 
wildeat opportunities to grow rich without et 
fort. 
to be elevated to a deanship. 


They sigh for big money. They scheme 


Tiring of forced 
feeding of callow youth, a few instructors take 
to drink, others to unpopular causes and teacl 
ing of “labor classes.” 

In a word, the tale unfolds the lights and th 


shadows, the appearances and the realities, the 


+ 


words and the things of a modern universi 


community. 

The hero, although persona non grata to som 
of his colleagues, can hardly be called a revolu 
are ma;rr 


tionist unless to change and to grow 


of the Red. He loves beauty, the wisdom trad 
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and the office of the 


He writes a play, a biting 


tion of old literatures 
teacher and scholar. 
transcript of life which displeases the conven- 


His 
Eureka. 


wife suc- 
She 
The 


save the world for 


tional people of the campus. 
best 


craves money and “success.” 


cumbs to the society of 
He resists. 
him eager to 
But he 


abroad and returns to a university which is 


war found 


democracy. learns from his service 
mouthing the catchwords ot war propaganda 


which he has outgrown. After a period of 
skepticism, he finds some students who give evi- 
dence of nervous structures above the spinal 


cord. 
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the laboratory. Money, luxury and socig 
As the pass 
objectivity and exactitude intensifies, she 


tion do not charm her. 


from sociology to biology. According to 


nary standards, her children receiv 


cavalier treatment. She distrusts emotio 
hates feminine dependence, but wants and 
men friends for her hours of relaxation. 
enfranchised woman, however, pays 
She walks alone and grows metallic. “S 
is fine and austere,” the author appears t 
“vet it is not all, especially for wome: 


The genera 


tion reader will not relish the writer’s fond) 


Herrick’s book is mature. 


He finds admirable men on the faculty. 
All in all, we gather that the academic world in for rumination and the play of academic id 
which the professor lives and develops is plu- Serious observers of national currents wil 
ralistic and promising. it an absorbing document on the early twent 
Besides peculiar male professors, women fig- eth-century university, more revealing than thy 
ure in the story. Foremost is the intimate pic- 
Dean Crandall. 
women of the olden time—a monastic negative 
creature, distorting life in the supposed inter- 
ests of girls who are in closer contact than she 
Herrick is deft and sure in his 
delineation of a brave, human, tactful woman 


usual run of books on university affairs whi 


ture of She is no dean of flaunt the jargon of measurement. 


Ernest L. TAs 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





REPORTS 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKING IN THE 
UNITED STATES! 


with realities. 


whose emotional sense of the bigness of the uni- 
versity and the happiness of its students is bal- 
This woman, 
having lost her husband, a scientist, rebuilds her 


anced by intelligence and wisdom. New high totals in school savings for 
time mark the report as of June 30, 1926, « 
The number 


of systems reporting school savings has 


lite by identifying herself with a pioneer en- ering continental United States. 


terprise. The university is for her an organiz- 
creased during the year from 760, embracing 


1,557 districts, to 872, which embraces 1,515 


ing foree. After her tragic death, chimes are 
presented to the university as a memorial. No 
districts. The number of schools has increased 
from 10,163 to 11,371; the number of pu; 
enrolled in schools having systems from 3,545 
632 to 4,319,741; the participants in sch 
savings from 2,869,497 to 3,403,746; the depos 
its from $16,961,560.72 to $20,469,900.55,; 
savings from $7,779,922.55 
and bank balances 
$31,984,052.63. 


The number of schools reporting savings 


other symbol can carry the meanings both of 
her life and that of the university, it is sug- 
gested. 

Grouped about her are two women who, I 


suppose, embody two “dont’s” in the mind of 


the author. One is the wife of the professor ; 
to $8,770,731.0 


$25,931,531.15 1 


of English, who has been caught in the swirl 
of fashion and eggs on her husband to waste from 
his nerves and time. Materialism in its obvious 
capitalistic form pierces her soul, just as the 
intimates, systems increased over last year 11.5 per cent 
the enrollment in such districts increased 12- 
per cent.; pupil participation increased 15. 


sclerosis of bigness, Herrick often 
constantly threatens the vitality of the sprawl- 
ing campus. 

One of a type nurtured in the modern world 
of educational opportunity for women is the 
wife of the popular Dean Mallory. The 


wedding over and children born, she retires to 


1 Report of W. Espey Albig, deputy manager f 


the American Bankers Association, to 
Bank Division Meeting, American Bankers ss 


ciation Convention, October 6, 1926. 
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deposits increased 20.6 per cent.; 
12.7 per cent.; and bank balances, 

t. 
is not a far ery to 1920, when the 
prehensive statistics covering the 
try beeame available. This period, 
school savings growth, is remark- 
number of schools reporting savings 
s increased 315.6 per cent.; the en- 
such systems, 325.3 per cent.; 
irticipating in school savings, 635.7 


deposits, 630.9 per cent.; and bank 


= 661.3 per cent. 


es 


} 


tion frequently asked is whether 
gs persist in the same districts year 
or whether each new year lists a new 


districts, which supplant those no 


aving school savings systems, the in- 


ing that when the wave of installa- 


have passed school savings will enter 


. gradual decline. 


, 


t} 


sed 


I 


1a 


? 


ha 


inquiry the natural answer is that 


by the report from a group of sev- 


lred districts which have had school 


x two or more years. In this group, 


he year, the number of schools has 


9.2 per cent.; the enrollment, 2.3 per 


ose participating, 10 per cent.; depos- 


ver cent.; and bank balances, 15.5 per 


ct that the number of pupils partici- 


s increased much more rapidly than 


nrollment not only during the past year, 
lso during the period since 1920, in all the 


ets, and in the special districts as well, 


licate that school savings is develop- 


g greater popularity among the pupils as 


ce 


r 


yw 


neo 


ie to a better understanding of it. 


th indicates, too, better organized in- 
in the schools on the value of thrift, 
school savings is a by-product. 

the year noticeable progress has been 
comprehensive outlines for teaching 


t in the publie schools. These outlines are 


ases the matured results of several 


irs experience in directing thrift instruction 
ar the stamp of trained effort and knowl- 


t 
( 


y 
I 


? ] 
itl 


nodern pedagogical trends and prac- 


assroom instruction. 


Vepository banks, with propriety, may insist 


nee 


their contribution to the success of 


; 


school savings is without financial remuneratio 
to them, it must not be labor and money wasted, 


17 


and that the responsible school authorities shall 
set up definite instruction in thrift to the end 
that children shall have some knowledge of 
comparative values when the school years are, 
for them, at an end. 

In some districts belief seems to exist that 
school savings affords vocational training 
future bankers. Nothing could be more at 
variance with the facts. Participation by 
children in school savings may familiarize 
them with the ordinary banking transactions, 
such as making and cashing checks, depositing 


money and buying securities, but knowledge of 


these processes is not limited to bankers but 


is common to almost every person. However, 
the real purpose back of school savings is to 
train children in the value and use of money 
in our present scheme of living. 

The increase in urban population in the 
United States and the growth of the salaried 
class as distinct from that whose members 
operated their own business has in many cases 
deprived the children of the knowledge of the 
meaning and use of money, which knowledge, 
in the earlier days in the rural sections, came 
to the child through participation in the busi- 
ness affairs of the home. Frequently no prac- 
tical experience now comes until late in the 
teens when school days are over, by which time, 
unfortunately, many of them have acquired 
tastes in style of living entirely at variance 
with that which can be supported by the wages 
they will receive for their services in industry 
or the professions. This situation develops 
through a lack of understanding of the neces- 
sity of correlating expenditure with earnings, 
if later life is to be successful. 

School savings then represents simply an 
effort on the part of society to secure through 
the schools by training, and by conscious 
thought on the part of the child, a conception 
of values necessary for success in life, former], 
secured through active participation in home 
industry, which has now largely ceased. It 
does not mark an attempt on the part of com- 
mercial interests to encroach on the schools 

The causes back of the introduction of man- 
ual training, domestic science and domestic art 
into the public schools were essentially the 
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same as those which are making a place for 


school savings. 

The tremendous urge to thriftiness developed 
during the recent world war naturally found 
the former agencies wholly inadequate to con- 
serve efficiently the results of thrift education. 
As a result former methods in school savings, 
their newness and lack of 
had not 


which by reason Ol 


harmony with American conditions 
become strongly entrenched nor widely dissemi- 
nated, rapidly gave way to improved methods 
conforming to modern pedagogical principles 
and approved banking practices. 

There is no doubt but that further improve- 
ment lies ahead at no great distance, if the 
urge to thriftiness continues, since at the pres- 
ent time general agreement is lacking among 
school authorities and depository banks as to 
the part the pupil may take in the mechanical 
processes incident to the actual depositing of 
Another 
matter which needs clarification is the content 


of the thrift instruction and its proper arrange- 


the money received on “bank” day. 


ment in the course of study. 

These problems are general and time will 
work a satisfactory solution. More immediate 
are the problems of regularity of deposits in 
order that the thrift 
lowed up in good intentions, and the conserving 
An unsatisfactory 


instruction be not swal- 


ot deposits already made. 
industrial condition may develop at any time 
in a district, and as a result deplete school sav- 
ings deposits for a year or more. However, 
when for a series of years a district shows a 
satisfactory amount of deposits during the year 
and only a small balance at the end of the year 
the inference may fairly be drawn that insut- 
ficient attention is given to proper thrift in- 
struction, 

Satisfactory re- 
persistent 


Character growth is slow. 


sults can be secured only by 


teaching and training. A system of school 
savings which does not consciously encourage 
regularity of deposits, and make unnecessary 
withdrawals difficult, falls short of its true 
mission. Any district having a school savings 
system and failing to develop this attitude 
hinders rather than helps real thrift or proper 
character growth, for it familiarizes the pupils 


with the processes necessary in withdrawing 


money without training them in its wise use. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ANp 
STATISTICS 


SOME COMPARISONS OF FRESHMay 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Tue study reported here grew out of { 
that the college grades of girls are s 
higher than those of boys. This differ: 
strikingly illustrated by the fact that th 
age grade of the highest fraternity on th 
pus of the University of Idaho is usual! 
than the average for the lowest sororit 
bet wes n 


parisons were made, therefore, 


and girls of the freshman class for ¢ 


semester 1924-5 in order to deten 
nature and extent of the differences betwe: 
sexes in a number of lines in addition to or 
The data used were taken from official re 
of the university, except in the items wh 
otherwise specified, and are there‘ore aut! 
and dependable. All freshmen whos» 1 
were complete or reasonably so are in 
and there is no question as to their being 
sentative. The number of girls and ot 
varies slightly in the different compariso: 
to the fact that certain 


were missing in the records of certa:n stud 


items of intormat 
Since the numbers are large, however, this 
not affect the validity of the compari-ons 
any important way. 

The results of the comparisons are show 
Table I. It should be noted that certain items 
are measured in negative terms, in whic! 
high numerical score means a low achievement 
In such cases, the difference is stated i 
form that represents actual achievement rat! 
than the algebraic difference beiween scor 
Thus the boys made more errors in the Eng 
entrance tests than girls, and therefore 
difference is recorded as positive, favoring ¢ 
The same is done in case of the estimating test 
absences, and total E and F grades. 

All ealeulations are made according to 
models for equivalent groups given in MeCa 
“How to Experiment in Education.” The ex 
perimental coefficient (EC) is derived from th 
formula 


+ 


Difference 
EC=5— ce ian 
2.78 x Standard Deviation of the Differen 
An EC of 1.0, or “practical certainty” means 
that the difference between the scores tor th 
two groups is 2.78 times the standard devi 
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majority of the eases. 


61 more units for admission. 
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rABLE I 


COMPARISO> 


Average 


scores on the 
Various items 
compare | 
M 


units 
Reading 

6.30 
15.76 
56.10 
19.37 


9.8] 


Grammar 
Art. Li 
Reasoning 
Arithmetic 
*Estimating 

in Percentile 
rank 
grades 

} 


grades 
grade 


iunguage 


gy grades 

st grades 

\ grades 

| E and F grades 

] ** absences 
(sem, hrs. 
idy per week 

merical score means 


standing. 


low 


lifference between these scores, and 


re “practically certain” that the differ- 
ot due to chance errors of sampling. 
same as the case when a difference 
mes its probable error. 
rls have better records than boys in by 
They enter the 
slightly younger and with a better 
high-school record. They make about 
ls as many errors in the uniform en- 
st in English, and they offer an aver- 
There is 


ference between the sexes as to amount 


OF FRE 


Number 


SHMAN BOYS AND GIRLS 


Standard Standard 


Diffs renct 


between 


riot 
of the 
iiff 


differences 


ae 


(SDD 


11.60 
10.10 


of English studied in high school; and it would 
appear, therefore, that the poor score ol boys 
in the English test is due to failure to profit 
from English courses rather than failure to take 
them. Girls take over twice as much Latin and 
French in high 
school, but only about two thirds as much Span 


ish. 


admission. 


almost three times as much 


They offer less algebra and geometry for 


They are also below boys in nun 


ber of units of social sciences and natural 


sciences. 
Test 
Com 


The scores on the Thurstone Intelligences 


offer a number of striking contrasts 
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scores show girls to be slightly 


parisons Olt raw 


better in reading, proverbs and opposites, and 


overwhelmingly superior in grammar and arti- 


The boys, on the other hand, 


are slightly better in sentence completion, dis- 


ficial language. 


tinctly better in reasoning, and overwhelmingly 


superior in arithmetic and estimating. The 


median percentile ranks of the two sexes (com- 


l 


puted by 
ranks and taking the median for the nine tests) 


turning raw score into percentile 


are practically the same, with a very slight and 


insignificant difference in favor of the boys. 


The 
summarized by the statement that there is great 
the different 


situation as regards intelligence may be 


difference between the sexes on 
tests, but not on the average of all the tests. 

The striking thing about the grades in the 
different subjects is that in only one subject, 
mathematics, do boys have a higher average than 
girls. The differences are not great enough to 
yield experimental coefficients of 1.00 except in 
English and Spanish. The coefficient is 0.9 in 
the case of French, but low in the ease of other 
subjects. The size of these experimental coeffi- 
cients depends on the number of students in- 
cluded in the averages, however, and it is well, 
in comparing sex different 


subjects, to compare on the basis of numerical 


differences in the 


differences instead of, or in addition to, ex 


perimental coefficients. The comparisons of 
grades is most strikingly shown at the extremes. 
The girls have almost twice as many A grades 
and almost exactly one third as many failing 
grades. The median difference in grades in the 
nine subjects compared is .45, or approximately 
one half of a grade interval. Analysis of the 
registrar’s averages for seven years shows that 
the difference has remained approximately this 
size for that entire period. 

Next we shall note comparisons of a slightly 
different 
of effort. 
find that boys average one absence a semester 


sort, 


which we may call comparisons 
In the first of these, attendance, we 
more than girls. This is not a statistically re- 
liable difference, but it points in the direction 
of a slight lack of serious attention to business 
The second of these 
The boys carry a 
slightly larger number of semester hours of 
work, but the difference is more than explained 
away by the fact that the technical divisions of 


on the part ol the boys. 
effort factors is work load. 
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the university, in which the normal |o 


are made up of boys. It appears, theref Ire, 
that there is little or no significant difference 
between boys and girls as to the work 
The third of thes¢ 


parisons of effort has to do with the 


they choose to carry. 


of time employed in study per week. 
formation was secured by having all students in 
two classes report their estimates of the tim 
they spent. How accurate and truthful the re 
ports are it is hard to say, but the writ 
they have a reasonable amount of value 
important thing is that the girls average more 
time devoted to study than boys, a fact that 
is not surprising and which may shed consider. 
able light on some of the differences in grades. 
A final comparison has to do with the amount 
of work engaged in to earn money while attend- 
ing college. A census of students in a selected 
list of fraternities, sororities and dormitories re- 
vealed that 26 per cent. of the boys were work- 
ing and 25 per cent. of the girls. The boys 
who worked earned an average of $110.50 dur- 
ing the period covered, as compared with $108.50 
earned by the girls; but the boys averaged 184 
hours per week, and the girls 20.9 hours per 
week devoted to earning money. In other words, 
there is little difference between boys and girls 
as to the factor of working to earn expenses. 
In summary, we may say that girls enter the 
university with a better high-school record than 
boys, with about equal general intelligence, but 
with a different pattern or profile of abilities 
in which linguistic skills predominate. While in 
the university they do better work in practically 
all subjects than boys, average about a half a 
grade interval above boys, make more A’s and 
fewer E’s and F’s. They work for expenses 
about the same as boys and take about the same 
amount of school credits; they attend classes 
with slightly greater regularity and they devote 
more time to the actual business of studying. 
Possibly the explanation of the difference be 
tween the scholarship of the sexes may lie in 
the direction indicated by a senior who in dis 
cussing this report with the writer, said: “But 
boys have so many more things they can do to 
entertain themselves that you can’t blame them 
for having a good time and neglecting their 


studies more than girls.” . 
ite C. C. CrawPorD 
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